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CHAPTER I 


IN WHICH I ATTEND A DINNER 


_ Ever since early morning the rain had come sweeping 
in from sea. Shortly after lunch I glanced from the 
window only to notice the first faint, misty streamers 
of fog—fog which drifted every moment closer to the 
land. The sea itself had a cold, sullen look, its surface 
rising and falling without the slightest sight of a white 
cap. Already there came floating in across the water 
the low, steady wailing of the fog horns, as the ships a 
few miles from shore began to grope their way slowly 
through the mist. The rain was ceasing, but it gave 
every promise of being a most disagreeable afternoon. 

With a shrug of my shoulders which was simply the 
expression of my disgust at the scene without, I went 
over to the fire-place and dropped into the large arm 
chair. Though it was early June, yet because of the 
dampness, a fire of sea drift was burning before me— 
the spluttering flames changing color every second. 
Curled in a half circle before the fire, John Bartley’s 
Airedale, Trouble, gave a feeble wag of his stumpy tail 


as my foot brushed against him. Like myself, the dog 
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felt lazy and was content to dream away the afternoon. 

I had been alone since early morning for my host, 
George Carter, had vanished shortly after breakfast 
saying he would be back for dinner at six. Stretched 
back in the chair I wondered a little just what he might 
be doing. I knew it was something more than pleasure 
which had caused Carter to take a rather expensive 
cottage at the famous summer resort. Not that he did 
not have money enough to do what he wished, for 
money was the least of his troubles. But when Carter 
had written, urging me after my illness to spend the 
summer with him, he had hinted that his taking the 
cottage was in connection with some work he was doing. 

To most of his friends the idea that Carter ever did 
any kind of work would have seemed a huge joke. The 
death of his father, a well-known patent medicine king, 
had left him with a small fortune. To most people, 
Carter was simply an irresponsible young man whose 
blond mustache gave him a rather affected look. A 
young man whose hands were never soiled by work of 
any kind. But there were others who knew that this 
same young gentleman, who never appeared to take 
anything seriously, was one of the best men in our 
secret service. . 

Early in May I had picked up an attack of the grippe 
which had left me weak and languid. The rainy days 
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at the end of the month had not aided my recovery. 
When Carter wrote to Bartley urging us to spend part 
of the summer with him at Westford, Bartley had in- 
sisted very strongly that I accept the invitation at once. 
As for himself, he would be unable to get away, he 
thought, until the first of July. Not only did he have 
to testify in a murder trial, but he wished to finish the 
book he was working on—a book dealing with the 
famous poison mysteries of the middle ages. Though 
I did not wish to leave him alone in the city, yet I fear 
he did not have to persuade me very strongly to accept 
Carter’s invitation. 

I had taken the small car and with the dog for com- 
pany had driven the several hundred miles to the cot- 
tage. It was raining when I left New York and it 
was raining the afternoon I arrived at Westford. For 
that matter it had rained every one of the four days 
since my arrival, and I had been out of the house but. 
three times. Carter had been overjoyed to see me, for 
we were friends of long standing, but I had noticed 
he appeared more serious than usual. As a rule the 
cares of this world did not rest very heavily upon his 
shoulders and life to him was an adventure in living. 
Not only did he seem serious, but he apologized for 
having to leave me to myself, saying that in a few days 
he would tell me what it was all about. 
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For a while, stretched back in the chair, I wondered 
just what Carter might be doing, then becoming drowsy 
I allowed the flickering flames to put me asleep. How 
long I slept I did not khow, but it was the incessant 
ringing of the telephone which caused me to waken. 
Rising quickly to my feet, I went across the room to 
the stand and took off the receiver. It was Carter’s 
voice which answered my “Hello.” 

“Pelt,” came the voice whispering over the wire, “you 
know I told you I was to go to a dinner to-night at 
Doctor Jackson’s. I cannot make it. I just called up 
the doctor and he said it puts him in a bad way. He 
has his table all arranged for the proper number of 
guests. Then I suggested you might take my place 
and that seemed to cheer him up. Will you go?” 

I protested that in so much as I did not know the 
doctor, I would hardly care to go to the dinner. But 
Carter’s insistent voice said that there was no reason 
why I should refuse to take his place. If I did not go 
it would break up the arrangement for the dinner. At 
last, won over by his sheer persistency, I agreed and 
hung the receiver back on the hook. 

I was not overpleased. I did not know the man 
who was to be my host—that is except what Carter 
_ had told me the night before. He had mentioned that 
he was to dine with a Doctor Jackson, telling me the 
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man was rather well known as a surgeon and also as a 
psychologist. He had a small sanitarium at Westford 
where he dealt with certain neurotic cases. That was 
all I did know about him and naturally enough I felt 
no pleasure in being the dinner guest of a man I had 
never met. 

Going over to the large bay window I looked out at 
the sea, but, though it was only a few yards from our 
lawn, I could not see it. Like a heavy blanket the 
thick, gray mist hung over the shore. The slight pound- 
ing of the surf came to my ears, though the water was 
hidden from sight. Upon the glass of the windows, the 
water ran down in a fine mist. I seemed to be alone 
in a gray, damp world. 

It was almost five o’clock and Carter had warned 
me to be sure and arrive at the doctor’s house at little 
before seven. Going to my room I took a bath and 
then changed into my evening clothes. As I came 
downstairs I told the housekeeper that neither Carter 
nor myself would require dinner. The clock in the 
living room stood at six and, having a little time at my 
disposal, I picked up the evening paper. The news did 
not interest me and throwing it aside I went upstairs 
to my room. 

Carter had written us that he had taken a cottage 
for the summer. The cottage turned out to be an old 
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colonial house which stood only a few yards from the 
sea. In the living room could still be seen the old 
beams of several hundred years before and the great 
fire-place—a fire-place large enough for a tall man to 
stand upright in. The furniture, which had evidently 
stood in the rooms since the house was built, was of a 
pattern for which collectors would have paid great 
sums. As I glanced over the living room, I could not 
help but wonder why Carter had taken such a place for 
the summer. In central New York was his old family 
home, and there was no more beautiful village than the 
one in which he had once lived. 

Around seven I left the house having concluded it 
might be far better to walk than to try to drive the car. 
I did not know my way around the small city over 
well and the heavy fog would make driving a very 
difficult task. So, after telling the dog who was very 
insistent on going with me, that he must remain at 
home, I slid out of the front door to the open air. 

It was a horrible night. I had only walked a few 
steps out of the yard to the street when I realized that 
it would be rather difficult to find my way. A dense, 
heavy fog hid everything from sight—a fog which was 
not only wet but which clung to your clothes and pene- 
trated them as if they were tissue paper. In a few 
moments my overcoat was drenched with water. Not 
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only was it damp, but it was almost impossible to see 
a yard ahead. Like a dense wall the gray, swirling 
mist loomed before every step I took. 

Westford was not only a well-known summer resort, 
but it also had a permanent population of around fif- 
teen thousand. I had driven around the small city 
twice in the four days I had passed with Carter. I 
thought I knew the streets fairly well. But after a few 
moments I was glad I had not taken the car. It would 
have been very difficult to have found my way. 

The streets loomed ahead of me, gray tunnels of 
swirling mist—mist, damp and clammy. Not a car 
passed in the street and the ever insistent moaning of 
the fog horns on the ships out at sea, drifted in to my 
ears. The street lamps were simply masses of yellow 
light—mere splotches of soft color. One could not 
make out the houses only a few feet from the sidewalk 
or even see the outline of the street. 

I had the general direction fairly well in my mind 
and knew that Elmwood Avenue, where the doctor 
lived, was the wealthy suburb upon the hills which over- 
looked the city. But after turning several times and 
changing my direction I became a little confused. After 
all, I had only been in the place for four days, and, like 
all old seaport towns, the streets were extremely nar- 
row, twisting and turning until one hardly knew the 
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points of the compass. At length, a bit bewildered, I 
stopped directly under the street light at a corner 
where an intersection turned abruptly to run in a di- 
rection which I figured must be north. When I paused 
it was to observe that I was not alone. 

' The street light was upon a thick, iron shaft and 
when I came to a halt directly under it, I saw a woman 
trying to figure out the words upon the sign. As I 
stopped she turned to give me a curious glance. She 
was not a young woman though at that she could not 
have been much over thirty. Her figure was slender 
and the face she turned in my direction was pretty. 
Yet as I glanced at her, I decided that there had been 
the time when she had been a more beautiful woman 
than she was now. ‘There was a'something which 
seemed to speak of a life not lived in accordance with 
all the rules of society, though just what made me 
think this I could not tell. 

As our eyes met, she half smiled. “I wonder if you 
could help me. I am a bit confused by the fog. Do 
you know just how far and in what direction is Ocean 
Avenue?” 

Carter’s cottage was on Ocean Avenue and though 
since I left the house, I had turned and twistéd in fol- 
lowing the winding streets, I did my best to tell her 
where it was. And then for some reason I asked her 
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who it was she wished to see. Her quick reply rather 
startled me. “A Mr. George Carter,” she said. 

Startled by Carter’s name, I gave her a rather as- 
tonished look. She hesitated and then added, “I think 
he lives on Ocean Avenue, but the fog rather bewildered 
me and I was afraid I did not know in just what di- 
rection to go.” 

My reply was to tell her that I was spending the 
summer with Carter, that he was not in and, what was 
more, I doubted if he would be back until late in the 
evening. This seemed to rather upset her for she gave 
me a frightened, questioning glance, only to ask what 
time I thought Carter would return. I told her I did 
not have the slightest idea and then there came a si- 
lence. In it, I managed to make out the wording on 
the street sign and discovered that I had simply to 
turn to the right to be on Elmwood Avenue, the street 
upon which my host lived. 

Wondering a little why the woman should have 
wished to see Carter, I tipped my hat and left her 
standing under the light. As I walked up a slight in- 
cline I remembered Carter had told me over the tele- 
phone that Doctor Jackson lived in the only house on 
Elmwood Ave. which had a high, iron fence around 
the grounds. This was the thing I was looking for and 
it was some moments before I saw through the mist, a 
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large, iron fence at my left. I followed it until I came 
to a gate—an iron gate which was flung wide open. 
Turning, I went up the wide path to a house whose 
lights seemed a mere glare in the mist. 

The path wound through a privet hedge, which 
loomed a mass of darkness on each side of me. In the 
end it stopped before a wide, circling drive which ended 
in front of a large Colonial house. From the house the 
light streamed out, it appearing as if almost every room 
was illuminated. Going up the steps of the veranda, 
I pressed the bell at the door and waited for it to open. 

In the moment that I waited I thought of the woman 
I had met a few moments before. There had been a 
curious look pass over her face when I told her Carter 
was not at home and would not return until late—a 
look not only of regret but one of consternation, and I 
wondered what it might have meant. After all she was 
not the type of woman I would have expected Carter 
to know and I wondered what it was she wished to see 
him about. My thoughts, however, were interrupted 
by the door being swung open. 

Before me stood a butler, a huge man with a de- 
cidedly bald head. He gave me an inquiring gaze, 
then, as I gave my name, stood aside for me to enter the 
house. As I stepped within the door I saw the largest 
hall I had ever entered. It stretched away to the rear 
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of the house, and from the lighted rooms on my right 
there came the sound of voices. Motioning for me to 
follow him, the butler went up the winding colonial 
stairs to the second floor, showing me into a large bed- 
room. He aided me in taking off my damp overcoat, 
and then, after I had brushed my hair, preceded me to 
the lower floor. 

At the door of a long living room, he announced my 
name and stood aside for me to enter. In the first 
quick glance I cast around the room I noticed about a 
dozen men—men who were standing in groups laughing 
and talking. At the announcement of my name, there 
came a figure from the furthest group of men—a man 
who came in my direction. As he walked across the 
floor I decided he must be my host—a tall man with a 
vivid, black goatee, who looked decidedly like a physi- 
cian. Reaching my side he grasped my hand, telling 
me how thankful he was I had been willing to take 
Carter’s place. He added that when he had been told 
that Carter could not come to dinner, he had been 
worried for fear his table arrangements would be up- 
set. 

There was a decided air of vitality about him, and 
the red flush of his cheeks showed that good living was 
not unknown to him. ‘The penetrating, black eyes 
swept over me in a keen glance, not exactly curious, 
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but one which took in every detail of my appearance. 
As I followed him across the floor to be introduced to 
his other guests, I could not but notice the breadth of 
his shoulders and the great strength which showed in 
his well built frame. 

As we approached the several groups of men their 
conversation ceased and they turned curious and grave 
glances in our direction. With the uneasiness with 
which men greet a newcomer, I was passed from one to 
the other. When the last introduction had been ac- 
knowledged I came to a pause, listening while those 
around me discussed the ever present subject of pro- 
hibition. As no one paid any particular attention to 
me, I was able to study the eleven men in the room. 
They were all of the same general type, well dressed 
professional or business men who had found life a 
pleasant thing. Three had been introduced to me as 
doctors and at least two were lawyers. Who the others 
were, for the life of me I could not tell. 

Not being interested in the conversation, I let my 
eyes wander around the room. It was very large, evi- 
dently made by pulling down the partitions and throw- 
ing the larger part of the ground floor into one room. 
Above my head the old beams of several hundred years 
before could be seen, their dark surface stained with 
age. The white, freshly painted woodwork was paneled 
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in many sections, and there were gay French prints on 
the walls, which seemed a little out of place in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. The furniture was all Colonial, 
the rich mahogany reflecting the shadows cast by the 
electric lights. 

For a while I stood by a window feeling a bit out of 
place. I could tell that the majority of the men were 
well acquainted with each other, for they laughed and 
joked as only men will when they know one another 
well. Then just as I was beginning to wonder why I 
had ever told Carter I would take his place, the butler 
came and spoke to his master and the next second we 
were informed that dinner was served. 

The dining room was very long with one side look- 
ing out upon a glass enclosed veranda—a veranda 
which stretched the length of the room. A little off 
the center was the long table, its surface glittering with 
silver and cut glass. In the center was a table piece of 
roses. We found our seats by the aid of the place cards 
and I discovered that mine was at the end furthest 
away from my host. By each plate stood the usual 
cocktail—a golden glow under the lights. 

There came the sound of the movement of the chairs 
as we took our places, then silence for a moment fol- 
lowed by the broken hum of voices. To my right was 
a young lawyer named Rice and on my left a heavy, 
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thickset gentleman whose name or profession I did not 
know. As neither one spoke I studied the men at the 
table. After a glance or so I came to the conclusion 
that the most interesting man in the room was the 
doctor himself. 

He was talking eagerly with the man across from 
him, his hands gesticulating a little. There was not 
only an air of physical well being about him, but the 
red of his cheeks and the dense blackness of his hair, 
showed that he was overflowing with life. I wondered 
a little at his age, deciding in the end that he must be 
somewhere around forty-five. He was an interesting 
man to watch and I thought he might be well worth 
knowing. 

The meal itself went along in a leisurely fashion. 
The butler kept a worried eye on the two good looking 
maids who were serving, but, save for pouring the wine, 
did little himself. He was a big man with a rough face 
—a face which was well burnt by the open air. Long 
before the dinner was over, from the food which was 
served and the fineness of both linen and china, I de- 
cided the doctor must have money and a good deal of 
it. And yet, somehow as I saw once in a while a won- 
dering glance pass between several of the men, I won- 
dered just why we were all present. Just before the 
dessert I discovered that there was a reason. - 
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The doctor had risen to his feet and as his tall, well 
knit figure stood erect, conversation ceased, and all 
turned to look at him. There was a pleasant smile 
playing around the red lips as he glanced at us, and 
his voice was very pleasing when he spoke. He laughed 
when he said he had a reason in having us all to dinner, 
and in the next breath told us what it was. 

Nothing very startling in the telling, nor for that 
matter of much interest to me. He mentioned that he 
had been much impressed over what seemed to be the 
most pressing need of the small city. There was no 
hospital and he wondered if it might be possible to 
interest a few of the leading men of the city in such a 
thing. He told them how as it stood at present, serious 
cases had to be taken to the large city seventy miles 
away, and that at times the long trip had proven the 
very thing which had caused death to overtake the 
patient. Then he added that it seemed they might 
establish a small hospital of say twenty beds which 
could take care of the most urgent cases. 

I saw several of the men nod their heads in agree- 
ment as he spoke and then the butler approached the 
doctor, only to vanish, after a word, to the kitchen. 
As his man went out the physician continued, saying 
he did not want us to take any action upon what he had 
said. Simply to think it over for a few days and we 
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could meet and discuss it later. And at that moment 
somewhere in another room, came the sharp, incessant 
ring of a telephone. 

The doctor paused at the sound of the telephone bell, 
looked for the butler and not seeing him, excused him- 
self as he turned and left the room to answer the phone 
call. He went across the floor passing into a small 
room, the door of which he half closed. There was 
some sort of a silk portiére across the door, but he did 
not pull it tight. And then as some one started to speak 
there came above the voices, the sound of the doctor 
saying “Hello.” 

No one, of course, tries to listen to the telephone 
conversation of another man, but we could not avoid 
hearing part of it. In his hurry the doctor had failed 
to close the door to the room he had entered—the room 
the phone must be in. We could hear his voice low but 
clear and the one sided conversation which goes on 
over a telephone. Though after a moment or so at 
the upper end of the table, the men began to speak in 
half whispers, yet because I was nearest to the door I 
could not help but hear the conversation the doctor 
was Carrying on. 

It was a long talk and evidently in relation to some 
kind of a professional visit. Every other moment I 
could hear the patient voice of the doctor saying there 
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was no danger and that he would see them in the morn- 
ing. For some reason the men on each side of me had 
not spoken but twice. I turned and studied the silk 
curtain of the door the doctor had passed through. As 
T looked, I saw the silk bellow out for a moment like a 
balloon, sway into the room, move uneasily, then fall 
back and hang still. And then came the doctor’s voice 
with a half laugh, telling some one not to worry; then 
a good-by, and in a moment he came back into the 
room. 

He excused himself for his long absence, though he 
had not talked more than seven minutes and then as 
the butler came in with the. dessert, the conversation 
became general. Maybe it was the bottles of Barsac 
which caused the men to throw aside their restraint, 
perhaps it was because the doctor had satisfied their 
curiosity as to the reason for his dinner. Just as the 
meal was about over, we all became silent to listen to 
the doctor and the lawyer next to him, argue as to what 
was the best hobby for a man to have. 

“For myself,” laughed the doctor, “I have a dozen. 
I collect books, a little, I play some golf, I sail my boat, 
I am experimenting with pigeons, also I collect chess- 
men.” 

“Chessmen?”’ some one asked in surprise. 

“Yes, chessmen—chessmen of all ages and all coun- 
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tries. It’s an odd hobby and I have picked up around 
three hundred sets, some in gold, some silver, many 
ivory. To-day my dealer sent me a new set he had 
found made of human bones.” 

“Bones of a man?” came some one’s voice in amaze- 
ment. 

“Ves; from China. It is on my desk in the office. 
Perhaps you would like to see it.” 

He turned to the butler asking him to step into the 
office and bring the chessmen he would find on the 
desk. As the man went from the room, the doctor in- 
formed us that as chess was the oldest game in the 
world, some of the sets in his collection were very 
ancient. They had come from all portions of the 
world, and he had been years getting the collection 
together. And then, just as he reached for his glass of 
wine, we heard the sound of running feet—feet stum- 
bling and tripping, yet ever running, out in the hall. 

Startled, we turned to the door which led to the hall. 
As we looked the silk curtain was flung violently aside 
and the butler blundered into the room. His face was 
very white, his hands trembled. As the doctor shot a 
quick exclamation at him, the man tried to speak, 
hesitated for a second, then managed to stammer out: 

“The office, doctor—the office,” then paused unable 
to say a word more. 
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““Ves,”’ snapped back the doctor. ‘What’s the matter 
with the office?” 

The butler’s eyes grew very large as he gave a fright- 
ened glance around the table. He pounded his two 
palms together, half shook his head, then spoke, his 
voice trembling and frightened, “There’s a woman 
there—a woman—dead.” 

Some one spoke, but what was said I never remem- 
bered. My eyes had been on the doctor’s face, and I 
saw the startled expression which swept across his 
features. He looked at his butler as if he did not be- 
lieve him. Then in a questioning voice, he repeated, “A 
woman. Dead in my office?” 

The butler simply nodded his head. I saw his 
Adam’s apple rise and fall, and he moistened his lips 
with his tongue. Then he spoke, his eyes filled with 
fear, “Yes—a woman.” 

He paused for a second, unable to speak. Then as 
he found his voice, there came one word: “Murdered.” 
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THE BODY ON THE OPERATING TABLE 


THERE came silence for a moment—a silence in which 
every one gave one startled glance at his host, and 
then turned to look in dazed astonishment at the but- 
ler. It seemed impossible he could be telling the truth. 
But the quick look I cast at the man told me he was. 
The look of horror on his face—a face from which all 
color had fled, told its own story. I saw that after the 
first incredulous expression of surprise, the doctor had 
come to the same conclusion for he leaped to his feet 
and started toward the door. 

For a second his guests stared at one another, and 
then there came the hurried pushing back of chairs as 
they stumbled to their feet to follow the doctor. Not 
only was there a horrified look upon the face of each 
man, but also an air of excitement and a general curios- 
ity to see what had happened. The unexpected ending 
of the dinner had taken away all desire for speech, and 
no one spoke as they pushed through the-door into the 
next room. 
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I was the last one to rise. Perhaps it was because 
through my long association with Bartley, I had be- 
come more or less accustomed to unexpected situations. 
I pushed back the silk curtain to enter the room from 
which the doctor had telephoned and found myself 
in a library. Some one had put on the lights and as I 
hurried to the open door at the further end of the 
room, I noticed the telephone upon the stand and a 
chair pulled close to the desk. The walls were lined 
with bookcases and I could see the many colored covers - 
of the volumes which stood in orderly rows behind the 
glass doors. A large phonograph and a square piano 
showed that the doctor was fond of music. 

The library proved to be off the waiting room of the 
office, and the men who preceded me were bunched 
around an open door which led into another room. As 
they slowly stepped through the door I followed, to 
find myself in a private office. It had all the furnish- 
ing of a modern surgery. The white enameled furniture 
gleamed under the strong light. The medical cases 
showed shining rows of instruments placed in orderly 
rows behind glass doors. An operating table stood in 
the center of the floor. And it was this table which 
made me pause and start. 

It stood in the very center of the room—the ordinary 
operating table of a doctor’s office. At the best they 
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are not pleasant things to look at, calling up memories 
of the many patients who have used them in the past. 
But this one was a sinister thing. There under the 
light which made the room as bright as day, it drew 
the attention of every eye, for this table was not un- 
occupied. There upon its surface lay the still figure 
of a woman—a woman silent, motionless, whose eyes 
were turned to the bright light overhead, but whose 
eyes could bear the light, for they did not see it, 
and for that matter would never see it. I knew 
after one glance the woman was dead, the puzzled 
look on the doctor’s face as he turned his bewildered, 
horrified gaze around the room, told me that. 

The other men had entered the room ahead of me 
and were grouped around the operating table, their 
faces a curious study of astonishment and fear. Then, 
as one by one they moved uneasily back, I pressed for- 
ward until I stood just above the silent figure. As my ~ 
eyes fell upon her face, I managed to stifle back the 
exclamation which came to my lips. For the woman 
whose body lay below me was the one who only two 
hours before had asked me the direction to Carter’s. 

When she had stopped me under the electric light, 
I had decided that she was not much over twenty, but 
now, as I studied the still face, I decided she was nearer 
thirty. It was not an unpleasant face, once it must 
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have been very beautiful. But there was something 
about the lines etched around the calm lips, which 
spoke of a life which had known its share of trouble. 
Of one thing, however, there was no doubt. It was the 
same woman who had seemed so disappointed when I 
told her Carter was not home. 

“We will have to telephone the police,” some one 
said, the voice interrupting my thoughts. 

The doctor slowly nodded, and then suggested, ‘“‘Sup- 
pose we all go into the other rooms. I will close this 
door until the police come. They will not wish any- 
thing disturbed.” 

The suggestion was a wise one and we solemnly filed 
out of the room, the doctor closing the door behind 
him. Some one went into the library only to return in 
a few moments to say that he did not seem able to get 
the police station, but would run down in his car and 
bring back the chief. As he rushed out of the door 
to the hall, we all went rather slowly into the library to 
await the police. It was a very silent group of men, 
who moved uneasily from one object to another, saying 
little. 

The doctor spoke in a low tone to several who were 
near him, but the conversation lasted only a moment. 
His face not only bore a troubled expression, but I 
could see he was rather nervous. Once or twice his 
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hands closed tight, and I saw him turn and-look back 
toward his office and then slowly shake his head. 

As the moments slipped by I tried to fathom out why 
the woman wished to see Carter, but with no result. 
I decided, however, I would say nothing to the police 
about meeting her. After all, the circumstance was 
of little value, and beside there was another reason 
for being reticent. I was rather sure it was not pleas- 
ure that caused Carter to take the cottage at the shore; 
and I knew another thing: if Carter was upon some 
’ investigation, the thing was secret. Few people knew 
of his connection with the Secret Service and the less 
I had to say, the better it would be. 

I had just begun to wonder if the police would ever 
come, when the door to the office was flung open and 
three men came into the library. One was the man 
who had volunteered to run down to the station, one 
was a heavy, thickset policeman in his blue uniform, 
while the other man I judged was the chief himself. 
But if so he was a different looking police chief than 
I had seen before. As a rule they had all been oldish 
men, rather heavy, who had been chosen for political 
reasons. This man was young—not over thirty, with 
an erect bearing which only military service could have 
given. A young man, not very tall, with keen black 
eyes which swept quickly over us all. 
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As he came into the room, he asked briskly, “What’s 
the trouble, doctor?” 

In a few words the doctor told him what we had dis- 
covered, and then the chief turned to his policeman. 
Again he looked us all over, his eyes stopping on my- 
self. “TI know all of you men, of course, except this 
gentleman,” and pointed to me. 

It was the doctor who answered the implied question. 
“This is a friend of Mr. Carter. Mr. Carter was un- 
able to be at my dinner this evening and I urged him) 
to send his guest, Mr. Pelt, in his place.” 

I saw a half smile play across the lips of the chief, 
and then he did something which surprised me. Saying 
that he would have to question us all, he asked the men 
to stay in the library until he needed them. Then, 
turning to me, he asked me to follow him into the 
office. I saw the doctor give me a surprised look as he 
tried to figure out why the chief should have picked me 
out as the one person in the room to speak to. Closing 
_ the door, between the library and the office, the chief 
turned. 

“My name is Jones,” he said with a half grin. ‘“Car- 
ter told me the other day you were coming to spend a 
few weeks with him. Told me you were an assistant of 
that famous criminal investigator, Bartley. I did not 
want to give you away before the other men, because 
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I thought perhaps Carter was not saying anything 
about why he was down here. But I am glad you are 
here, your experience may help me.” 

He paused, then smiled. ‘Guess we had better call 
the doctor in and get busy.” 

Stepping to the door, he spoke the doctor’s name, 
and in a second the doctor hurried into the room. He 
had a decidedly wondering look in his eyes as he 
glanced at us, and the chief told him he had picked 
me out as the youngest man in the library, to aid them. 
This satisfied him, and at the chief’s request, he told 
of sending the butler to the office for the chessmen, 
and of the man’s frightened return to the dining room. 
Then he spoke of the discovery of the body upon the 
operating table. 

At this the chief went into the inner office, we follow- 
ing him. For a moment he stood silent above the 
table, then turned to the doctor. ‘What killed her?” 

I leaned forward for the answer, for I did not know 
myself. 

“She was stabbed,” came the reply. “Through the 
heart. Death must have been instantaneous.” 

“Find any weapon?” was the quick question. 

The doctor slowly shook his head, replying that he 
had not seen any, though no one had looked. With 
that we started to search both offices. There was noth- 
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ing in the inner office, though there were knives of all 
description behind the glass in the surgical cases. But 
the cases were locked, and the doctor said that the keys 
were in his own room. Looking through the glass 
doors, we could see that none of the instruments had 
been disturbed. And for that matter, though we 
searched both offices, there was no trace of any weapon, 
though stabbed the woman had been. 

Coming back to the inner office, the chief stood again 
studying the figure upon the table. He lifted one of 
the cold hands to look at the palm, and murmured that 
the woman had never done any hard work. Then, after 
a moment’s silence, he asked the doctor if he had ever 
seen the woman. 

The doctor shook his head. He went on to say that 
what was more, he had no patients coming to him that 
evening. He told us he could not understand how the 
woman had got into his office, for he knew the door had 
been locked for the night. This reply started another 
chain of thoughts in the chief’s mind. 

“Doctor,” he asked, “you don’t think the woman was 
killed on that operating table do you?” 

The doctor said he hardly knew what to think as 
he was still overcome by the whole proceeding. He 
agreed with the chief that he could not give any reason 
for the body being found on the table. But he was in- 
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sistent when he assured the chief that the door, which 
lead from the office to the hall and which opened upon 
the veranda, had been locked. At this the chief went 
into the other room and tried the door. He found that 
it had a spring lock and that it was on. When the door 
was shut no one could enter the room from the hall. 

In the outside office we paused to glance around the 
room. It was the typical waiting room of a physician. 
There was the usual row of chairs around the walls. 
The table in the center contained copies of old maga- 
zines and a few pictures were upon the walls. By the 
table was a large easy chair pulled around to face the 
window—a window which was half open and whose 
curtain flapped in and out with the breeze. 

The chief studied the room for a moment, his eyes 
coming back to the window. Then he said, “The first 
question we have to answer is, where was this woman 
killed? Would that wound bleed, doctor?” 

“Not much—if any,” was the reply. ‘The knife was 
a thin one and reached the heart. Most of the bleeding 
would be internal. She was stabbed from the back 
you know, chief.” 

The officer gave him a sudden look, speaking ear- 
nestly. “If that is so, then she was not killed on the 
table. You would have. had to have her lying face 
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downward to be struck in the back. That’s absurd. 
She was placed there.” 

All at once it dawned on me that when the woman 
had spoken under the electric light, she had been wear- 
ing gloves. Some sort of yellow gloves, and I had 
noticed they were turned back at the wrist. But there 
were no gloves on her hands now. Just as I thought 
of that, I happened to glance at the large chair which 
stood by the desk. Glanced, then stepped over to re- 
move a yellow glove, which was wadded into a mass 
and half pressed into the side of the chair. Though, of 
course, I could not be sure, I felt positive it was a 
similar glove to that worn by the woman when I had 
spoken to her. 

The doctor and the chief had seen my gesture, and 
as I extended the glove to the chief, his eyes asked 
what it might mean. I suggested it might have be- 
longed to the woman whose body was upon the operat- | 
ing table. The doctor protested a little, saying there 
had been a good many patients in the room that day, 
and it could have belonged to any of them. 

“You keep a list of your patients?” asked the chief. 

The docter nodded, replying that naturally every 
one who came to the office was down upon the record 
his secretary kept. 
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“Then it will be an easy matter to discover if any 
one of them left a glove in the office this afternoon,” 
came the reply. 

With this the chief walked to the window, and for a 
second stood looking at the flapping curtain. It was 
a very wide window, open almost half way. Taking 
a flashlight from his pocket he turned it on, and then 
bent his head out through the open space. As he 
looked I came to his side, and putting my head out- 
side, looked down to where the wide circle of his 
flashlight played upon the ground. | 

Directly below us was a flower garden, though the 
plants were not very high. It covered several yards 
and the soil was fresh and clean. Not only that, the 
ground was damp. But as the light played the length 
of the small flower garden, there was one conspicuous 
thing we noticed. There was not a sign of a footprint. 
No one could have entered or left the room by the 
window without stepping into the flower garden, and 
if they did they would have leit a mark. Perplexed, 
we turned back to the doctor and it was the chief who 
spoke after a moment’s silence. 

“It looks queer, doc. The door to your office was 
locked you say. No one could come in the usual way. 
If any one climbed in by the window, they had to step 
in that flower garden. There are no footprints there. 
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It’s hard to explain how that woman got into the room, 
even if she was killed here.” 

For some reason an angry flush came over the doc- 
tor’s face and I saw his eyes flash. His words showed 
he had not been pleased by what the police official had 
said, for his voice was rather rough as he retorted, 
“That is no doubt so, Jones. But I am sure that door 
was locked as I said, and the window also. Where the 
woman came from, who she is and where and how she 
was murdered, I don’t know. Perhaps you’d better talk 
with the butler, he discovered her.” 

“That’s a good idea,” came the smooth voice of the 
chief. He walked over to the library door, opened it » 
and whispered for a second to the policeman he had 
left in charge. In another moment the big, heavy 
frame of the butler came slowly into the room, and the 
door of the library closed behind him. He was a very 
uneasy figure as he stood in the center of the room, and 
I saw him shoot a quick stealthy glance at the open 
door of the inner office. He seemed not only nervous, 
but also a little afraid as he turned his uneasy eyes 
upon the police officer. 

“You tell me just what you found when you came in 
here,” said the chief. 

The man’s throat worked for a moment as if he 
found it hard to speak, and then the words came, “I’ve 
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got nothing much to tell, sir. The master asked me 
to come to his office and get a set of chessmen on his 
desk. I came at once, sir, turned on the light and was 
going to the table when I noticed that the light in his 
private office was on. That seemed odd, so I gave a 
look inside and saw that woman. I said something to 
her, then went in—” He hesitated, then stammered, 
“T was pretty well frightened, sir. I knew she was 
dead, and I rushed back to the dining room and told 
them.” 

As he paused, the chief inquired: “Was the window 
open?” 

The butler gave a hasty look at the window and 
nodded. Then finding speech, added: “I think it was, 
sir.” 

“Now about the door which leads to the hall, the one 
which all patients must pass through to get into the 
office. Was that locked?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the eager reply. “I went around at 
eight, sir, maybe a bit before; before dinner anyway, to 
see that all usual doors were locked. This door was.” 

Further questions brought nothing of value from the 
butler. He said he had never seen the woman before, 
that he had heard no one around the building or in the 
office. And with that the.chief told him to go to the 
dining room and wait until he wanted him. Then one 
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after another, the men who had been guests at the 
dinner came into the room—came one by one to answer 
questions which were in all cases the same. They 
came, some with white faces and nervous hands, others 
nervous and excited, but all anxious to get away. And 
by the time they had all been examined, I discovered 
that the doctor had invited to his dinner the leading 
men in the city. There were two bankers, a clergyman, 
lawyers and business men—all I judged of the finest 
social standing. 

But in the end their testimony was the same. No 
one had heard anything nor seen anything. I knew 
they must say that, for we had all been in the same 
room, seated together at the same table. The doctor 
had been called to the telephone it is true, but we all 
had heard snatches of the telephone conversation. To 
suspect any one at the table was, of course, absurd for 
we had all been together. In the end the chief told 
them they might go home, and with subdued voices they 
uneasily bade good night to their troubled host and van- 
ished. I noticed almost all walked on tiptoes as they 
went out of the room. | 

While the chief was talking in a low tone to the 
doctor, I went over to the leather chair where I had 
noticed the glove, and examined it very carefully. 
There was nothing upon the seat, and the leather back, 
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smooth and polished by the shoulders of those who had 
leaned against it, at first revealed nothing. Then all 
at once I paused—there was a small, red spot, a little 
circle of red almost in the middle of the back of the 
chair. Bending lower to see it closer, I saw at once 
that it was blood—just a tiny round splotch of blood, 
almost dried. 

I called to the chief and he hurried to my side, the 
doctor with him. For a second they both followed my 
pointing finger, then with an exclamation, the chief 
bent closer and suddenly cried: 

“Tt’s blood all right, and fresh. I am going to put 
out a theory which looks reasonable. The woman was 
sitting in this chair. Maybe she arose before the mur- 
derer killed her. Anyway, if I am right, she was here 
and the body was placed on the operating table after 
death.” 

No one said anything; then with a sudden start the 
chief rushed into the operating room, and I went over 
to the door to see what he was after. He was making a 
quick but searching examination of her clothes, and 
even found a pocket in the sport skirt. But though he 
searched he found no personal belongings—no money, 
no letters, not even a handkerchief. As he straightened 
up and his puzzled eyes met mine, he shook his head 
to say, “It’s going to be a mystery.” 
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I was becoming rather tired. For some moments I 
had observed that the doctor was puzzled as to why I 
should have lingered after the other men had gone. 
His eyes showed he was curious, and I think the chief 
observed this, for he told me there was no reason why 
I should stay any longer. I tried to say something 
which would express my regrets to the doctor, but we 
both agreed that under the circumstances there was 
little to say. Both men walked with me to the dining 
room where we found the butler, who, in a moment, 
brought me my hat and coat. At the door I said 
“good night,” and went down the walk to the street. 

The fog had gone and the cool breeze coming from 
the sea seemed rather refreshing after the warm room. 
Overhead the stars had come out, and far away on the 

shore I could hear the faint murmur of the sea. Out 
of the driveway, I paused on the sidewalk to look back 
at the house. It loomed large in the darkness, with 
lights showing from many windows. 

As I walked slowly along, I discovered that the last 
two hours had proven more of a strain than I had 
thought. Far too strenuous for a man who was pre- 
sumed to be recovering from an illness. And I thought 
of something else—of the horrible ending to what had 
been a very fine evening. And as I thought of this, I 
wondered over several things. 
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T knew, of course, that the woman who was now lying 
silent in death, was the one who had spoken to me 
several hours before. I was near the lamp pole where 
she had stopped me, and I paused under the light to 
recapture the scene. I half shook my head as I thought 
she would still be alive, if I had followed my first im- 
pulse and refused to have taken Carter’s place at the 
dinner. For then she would have come to the house, 
and no doubt waited until he returned. 

Then I wondered as to how she had gotten into the 
house. Both the doctor and the butler had been sure 
the door which led outside was closed. That left the 
window, but to come in by the window one would have 
stepped in the flower garden. ‘There were no foot- 
prints in the dirt. Then I thought of the absurdity of 
placing the body on the operating table, and with that 
I gave up thinking about it. There were too many 
things I could not fathom out. 

I walked rather slowly, enjoying the evening after 
the damp day. There were many cars on the street, 
and the large houses I passed on the way seemed to be 
entertaining many parties. I was walking through the 
summer settlement where the houses were set far back 
from the streets, with large lawns in front of them. 
The trees overhead were old, the large elm trees of the 
small New England cities. It was a beautiful night 
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now, and I would have been very contented, that is if 
I had been able to forget what I had left behind. 

I came at length to the street which lead down to 
our cottage. The sound of the sea had become louder 
as I neared the beach. When I went up the steps of 
our house, I paused to look out across the water which 
was only a short distance away. A few yards below 
the beach began. Far out to sea I saw the lights of 
some great steamer heading, I thought, for Europe. 
Down at my right there came the flash of the light- 
house—a flash which lasted for fifteen seconds, then 
died away only to reappear again. Off shore I heard 
the sound of a motor boat rapidly running in the di- 
rection of the breakwater. Then, after looking at the 
sky for a moment, I opened the door and entered the 
house I had left four hours before. As I turned the 
key and opened the door, I thought of how much had 
taken place since I had left. 
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A BLANK PIECE OF PAPER 


As I went down the long hall on my way to my room, 
Carter’s voice hailed me from the sun parlor. With the 
words that I would be with him in a moment, I went 
up the stairs and in a few seconds my evening clothes 
had been thrown aside. Clad in my dressing gown, I 
went down to the lower floor and out to the sun parlor. 
It was a large, glass enclosed porch overlooking the 
ocean. And there, stretched back in a chair with a 
cigarette between his lips, I found my friend. 

Carter’s blond hair and his very small mustache gave 
him a rather affected look. To the average person who 
did not know him, he appeared the usual type of a 
wealthy young man of the town—one who took extra 
care of the clothes he wore and saw that his neckties 
and socks matched. In public he appeared always a 
bit bored, and he was very careful regarding the people 
he accepted for friends. From his father he had in- 
herited all the money one man could ever need—though 
money meant little to him compared with the spirit of 
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adventure which his work in the Secret Service satis- 
fied. 

As I dropped into the nearest chair and slowly lighted 
my pipe, I glanced at him. There was a tired look 
upon his face, and his hair, which as a rule was the 
model of sleekness, was ruffled and tangled. Observ- 
ing my glance, he smiled, then drawled, “Have an ex- 
citing dinner?” 

“Tt was exciting enough,” was my dry retort, “mostly 
for what happened before it was over.” 

Something in my tone caused him to straighten up in 
his chair and throw me a keen look. 

“What happened?” 

“A murder,” was my short reply. 

For a moment his keen blue eyes searched my face, 
as if trying to discover if I were fooling. As I did not 
smile, he asked in amazement, ‘Murder? Good 
heavens, Pelt, you can’t be serious.” 

I informed him that I was serious and then went on 
to tell what had taken place. He listened without any 
comment, his eyes growing large when I spoke of find- 
ing the woman’s body on the operating table in the 
doctor’s office. When I had finished he reached out 
his hand for a cigarette, lighted it and for a second 
watched the smoke curl away to the partly opened 
window. And then, just as he was about to speak, I 
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commented, ““That’s not all, George. That same woman 
stopped me, as I was on my way to the doctor’s, to ask 
where you lived, and if you were in.” 

At this he turned, and in his surprise he allowed the 
cigarette to fall to the floor. He bent and picked it 
' up only to throw it into the ash tray. His voice ex- 
pressed the greatest consternation as he observed, “You 
say that the woman who was killed, asked you where 
my house was?” 

I nodded, and at my reply I saw his brows knit. His 
voice was serious as he asked, “After you left her, did 
she come in this direction?” 

I had puzzled over that myself. As I had not turned 
around after I had informed her that Carter was not 
home, I could not say in what direction she had gone. 
Besides, the fog had been so dense that, even if I had 
been curious, I would not have been able to have fol- 
lowed her with my eyes for more than a few feet. At 
Carter’s request I carefully described her, assuring him 
there was no doubt that the woman we had found on 
the table was the same one who had stopped me. And 
then I added that I had not mentioned this fact to the 
police. 

“T am glad of that,” was his quick response, “though 
I have no idea who she might have been nor what she 
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wished me ce uaa as to the last, there might be 
several reasons.’ 

He gave me a sudden look, and drew his chair nearer 
to mine. “Pelt,” he said, “I had intended to tell you 
what I am doing here, and I better do it now.” 

He paused, lighted a cigarette, and went on, “It all 
goes back to January of this year. One morning about 
the middle of the month, there was a car found ten 
miles from here. In the darkness it had run past a 
detour sign and driven off a broken bridge. Two men 
were killed, but that was not the interesting thing. In 
the car was found about fifty thousand dollars worth 
of cocaine.” 

I said nothing so Carter went on. 

“Now they have a rather effective chief of police 
here. Jones was a captain in the army, and has brains. 
You do not meet many small town police chiefs of his 
kind. He hushed up the finding of the cocaine and 
notified the big chief in Washington. You see we have 
been a bit interested in dope the last year. You know 
the habit is increasing.” 

I knew, of course, that during the past few years— 
in fact since the War, the rate of increase in the use of 
cocaine had surpassed all other habits. Not only had 
its use increased in London and Paris, but few people 
realized the great extent of the habit in America. Eng- 
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land had been forced in 1920 to pass new legislation, 
and their “Dangerous Drug Act” had become a law. 
This had only raised the price of the drug, and I knew 
that at the high price an ounce brought, at times as 
high as three hundred dollars, the police had their 
troubles in shutting off the supply. 

As if reading my thoughts, Carter commented, 
“There has been a terrific increase in the number who 
use coke in the last two years. So much so, that al- 
though it is really outside the scope of our department, 
we have been forced to look into the matter. As you 
know the bulk of the stuff comes from Germany and 
South America, and what is rather queer, much also 
from Switzerland. Because of the energetic manner 
the police in various cities are fighting those who traffic 
in it, the sources of supply change often. But about 
ten months ago we discovered that in New York and 
Philadelphia there seemed to be an increased supply 
of the stuff. So much more that the price of it 
dropped.” 

He flung the cigarette in the tray and swept on, “‘We 
have a pretty good check up on where most of it comes 
from. It is smuggled in on the boats from abroad, 
some comes from Mexico, a bit through Canada. Of 
course we have sources‘of information, but all we have 
ever been able to discover regarding this new increase 
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is that it is coming in a new way. That is why we were 
interested in that automobile. The two men mistook 
their road in the dark and were killed. That is nothing, 
their kind is better dead. But just why they should 
have $50,000.00 worth of coke in a car only ten miles 
from this city, was the big question.” 

“But,” I argued, “that proves nothing at all. This 
place is on a main automobile line between New York _ 
and several other large cities. They might have been 
passing through.” 

“All true enough; perhaps they were passing through. 
But we did find out that the two men hung around here 
for a week and they were killed only several hours after 
they left a garage here. Besides, this place is a well 
known summer resort—what we might call a rather 
sporty one. There is gambling in several of the clubs 
and that, of course, attracts a certain group of people. 
But that is not all; if it was, it might mean nothing.” 

His face for some reason grew a bit sterner and his 
voice softened as he asked, “You knew Billy Hart I 
think, Pelt?” 

I reminded him that I had only met the man twice. 
He was a friend of Carter, also working for the govern- 
ment. As I recalled this, Carter nodded. 

“Yes, you met him. Well, the chief sent him down 
here in February. Just to hang around and see if he 
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could pick up anything. Now there were not many 
who knew that Hart was in the service. We keep the 
men pretty well covered up you know. But Hart came 
down here, and in March they found him on the beach 
—dead.” 

He paused, and his voice was rough as he added, 
“Shot.” 

“Shot?” was my startled cry. 

“Ves. When, or by whom, of course, we do not 
know. But there seems no doubt that Hart had got 
next to something and was put out of the way. In fact 
several days before he was killed, the chief had a short 
report from him, saying he thought he would have 
something to send in soon. And that is the reason I 
took a place down here for the summer. 

He paused, then half laughed, “You see, Pelt, there 
are not a half dozen people in the world who know i 
have been with the Secret Service seven years. Most 
people, I guess, think I am just a rich young chap— 
say an ordinary darned fool with little brains, inter- 
ested only in having a good time. I put it up to the 
chief to let me come down here for the summer, take 
a place and just hang around and see if I could find 
anything. Besides, Hart was my friend and I want 
to get the person who shot him.” 

“But,” I insisted, “after all, Carter, you have not 
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much to go on. You have not the slightest evidence 
that you will find any dope down here.” 

He grinned, the grin which made him so likable, 
then drawled, “All true enough. But what does the 
esteemed John Bartley call it? He plays around on 
some of the wildest dreams you ever knew, hunches we 
» would say. And nine times out of ten they are right. 
Now, I simply think this: between the wreck of that 
car with the coke in it and the death of Hart, there is 
a connection. It took place down here. True, this is 
a fashionable summer resort. But what of it? I am 
playing a hunch, though to date there is nothing to 
go on. The only thing that bothers me is your story 
about this woman wishing to see me. Why did she?” 

“And why was she killed?” was my dry comment. 

Carter threw me a glance. “Yes, that is just as im- 
portant. But it is an odd thing as you tell it. There 
seemed no possible way to get into the doctor’s office 
from your story. You had the best known citizens of 
the town at the dinner. She was killed while you were 
eating. Heavens! it will make a sensation.” 

He paused at another thought and asked, “Just why 
did the doctor give that dinner?” 

‘I told him of the proposal for a hospital, and then 
went on to ask him how he ever received an invitation. 
He laughed at my tone, informing me that he had met 
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the doctor at the golf club, played a bit of golf with 
him, and it had come about that way. Seeing I was 
interested, he went on to say that the doctor, after he 
came back from the war, had blossomed out as a physi- 
cian to wealthy women. There was a grin on his face 
as he explained that the doctor was dealing with rich 
neurotics, and making money hand over fist. Though 
as Carter put it, he figured that what cured the doctor’s 
patients was the man’s good looks. 

After this conversation died away for a while, and, 
leaning back in the chair, I gazed languidly out of the 
window. The moon had risen and far across the water 
was a Silver path—a path of glittering light which lost 
itself where sky and water met. The sound of the surf 
on the beach came softly to my ears—an incessant mur- 
mur which would, I knew, soon lull me to sleep. And 
then just as I closed my eyes, there came from the 
hall, the nervous ring of the telephone bell. And as 
we heard it we both looked at each other. It was 
rather late for any one to be calling up. 

With a glance at me, Carter gave a shrug of his 
shoulders and rose slowly to his feet. I watched him 
go through the dining room and heard’ his voice say: 
“Hello.” Then came a long pause and at the end he 
said sharply, “I don’t even know what you are talking 
about.” 
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Another silence and once more I heard his voice and 
the words: 

“T have not the slightest idea what you are talking 
about. You must have the wrong house.” And then 
came the sharp click as he slammed the receiver back 
on the hook. 

He was back in the room in a moment, and stood 
leaning against the jamb of the door. There was an 
amused smile around his lips and his eyes twinkled as 
he glanced at me. Then he drawled out, “It’s starting 
to get interesting, Pelt. Some gentleman just called 
up to ask if a woman called on me around eight this 
evening.” 

Startled I jumped to my feet and gave him an amazed 
look. ‘What?” I stammered out. 

He laughed at my tone, then became serious. “Yes, 
a very insistent voice asked if a woman called on me 
around eight. Now the question is, who knew she was 
coming, and did he know what she wished to see me 
for?” 

I broke in on him. ‘And also they no doubt wished 
to know if she told you anything.” 

Carter gave a long whistle, then turned and went 
rapidly through the dining room and back into the hall. 
I followed close at his heels. By the telephone stand 
he paused and took the receiver from the hook after 
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dialing a number. Getting his connection, he asked, 
“Central, this is 74329; I just had a phone call. Can 
you tell me where it came from?” 

Silence came, lasted several moments and then came 
his “Thank you” as he hung up and turned to me. 

“The girl says it was a pay station; she thinks in one 
of the hotels, and that is that.” 

We stood looking at each other just as the clock in 
the living room struck twelve. There was a puzzled 
expression on Carter’s face and I knew on mine also. 
And thsi: all at once he smashed a closed fist down on 
his open palm and grinned. 

“We are a fine pair of criminal investigators. Bart- 
ley would surely laugh at us. We ought to have asked 
the housekeeper if any one did call after you left. 
Come on, we will do it now,” and he started for the 
stairs leading to the second floor. 

Carter’s housekeeper, Mrs. Snow, had been in the 
family from his boyhood days. Under a stern exterior 
was a heart as wide as the sea and though she scolded 
at some of Carter’s habits, woe betide the person who 
criticized him to her face. As a rule she took care of 
his house in central New York, but he had brought her 
to the summer resort to look after the cottage. 

At the door of her bedroom, he pounded on the door 
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and in fact had to knock several times before a sleepy 
voice asked him what was the matter. He told her he 
wished to speak to her, suggesting that she just come 
to the door and open it a little. In a moment we heard 
the sound of her feet shuffling over the floor, and the 
door was partly opened as the woman’s face peered out 
at us. She seemed a little upset at being roused from 
sleep and I noticed she wore a faded, blue flannel night- 
gown. 

Carter apologized for waking her, then asked if any 
one had called at the house after I left to go to dinner. 
The woman nodded dryly as she said, “Yes, a woman.” 

“A woman!” echoed Carter. ‘What did she want?” 

“Tt’s hard to say, Mr. Carter. She seemed disap- 
pointed because you were not in. Then she asked me 
to give you a letter.” 

“What did she look like?” he asked. 

She described the woman in detail, even mentioning 
that she wore yellow gloves and commenting that she 
did not trust her face. As she finished, Carter looked 
at me, an inquiry in his eyes. I nodded back that it 
was the woman who had stopped me under the electric 
light. Then the housekeeper spoke again, “She was 
here about seven-thirty, Mr. Carter; she left the letter. 
About eight o’clock a man came to the door—a fairly 
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young man. He said that the woman had left the 
wrong letter. Asked me if I would see that you got 
the envelope he held in his hand, and give him back 
the one the woman had given me. She had asked him 
to do so.” 

“And you did?” came the sharp question. 

“What was I to do? He said the woman had made 
a mistake, and he handed me a letter. So I simply 
exchanged them. Did I do wrong, Mr. Carter?” 

Carter shook his head and told her to go back to 
bed. As the door closed, we stared at each other a 
moment and then went down the steps into the living 
room. ‘The housekeeper always placed Carter’s mail 
upon the great table and we knew we would find the 
letter there. Throwing on the lights, we hurried over 
to the table, Carter in the lead; and there, propped up 
against a book, we saw a large, white envelope which 
Carter at once took up. After a long look, he handed 
it to me before opening. 

The envelope was a large, square one and the paper 
of very fine texture. Across the front in large, sprawl- 
ing letters was Carter’s name. With one look at the 
back of the envelope, I returned it to him. I saw his 
lips set as he tore it open and pulled out a bit of folded 
paper. One look and a half smile played round his 
lips. Then, without a word, he handed the paper to 
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me. I gave it a quick glance, then turned it over in my 
hand; the next second my eyes met Carter’s. For, 
though there had been a piece of paper in the envelope, 
there was no writing on it. Both of the rough, white 
surfaces were blank. 


sr 


CHAPTER IV 


WE ATTEND AN INQUEST 


It was nine o’clock the next morning before I opened 
my eyes and I doubt if I would have awakened even 
then, if it had not been for the housekeeper pounding 
on my door. When I was roused enough to answer her, 
she called saying that Carter was waiting for me to 
come down to breakfast. I took a quick shower, dress- 
ing in the sunlight which came streaming through the 
window. AsI put on my clothes I could hear the shouts 
of the children playing on the beach below the house. 

When I entered the dining room, I saw we were not 
to eat alone. The well knit figure of the police chief 
was seated in the chair next to Carter and he smiled a 
greeting to meas I slid into my place. For a little while 
no one spoke as we did justice to the finely cooked 
breakfast which the housekeeper placed before us. 
Breakfast over, we went into the sun parlor for a morn- 
ing smoke. 

Pulling our chairs up to the open windows, we silently 
lighted our pipes with the solemn ritual men take for 
their first smoke of the morning. It was a wonderful 
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day, the sun bright and warm and the air clear. A few 
yards away the surface of the sea lay as peaceful as an 
inland lake—not a ripple breaking the smooth expanse 
of the water. The beach curved away to my right, 
down past the summer cottages, to the breakwater 
which sheltered the small harbor upon which the main 
portion of the town faced. 

As no one spoke for a while, I turned and cast a 
glance at the chief. He was stretched far back in his 
chair, his legs straight before him and his head thrown 
back. As I looked at him I thought how different he 
appeared from the average police chief I had met. 
This man was young with a body which showed physi- 
cal exercise. Even his uniform was like new, and the 
creases in his trousers were very sharp. Turning, his 
eyes caught mine, and a contented smile broke over 
his face. 

It was at this moment that Carter spoke. He was 
wearing a rather wonderful suit of some sort of Eng- 
lish flannel, with a tie which I knew he had spent hours 
in acquiring. Whatever he might have thought of the 
night before could not be told from his expression, for 
he was wearing that bored manner which had caused 
so many people to say he was one of the laziest men 
they had ever seen. There was a slight drawl in his 
voice as he turned to the police chief, ““You know, Jones, 
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we did not have you to breakfast this morning just for 
a social stunt. There is a little thing in relation to the 
crime last night which you ought to know.” 

The official stiffened to attention as his keen face 
turned to Carter. He said nothing while Carter told 
how I had met the woman who had been murdered. 
He was silent while being told about the telephone call 
and the story of the housekeeper. But he did smile 
when Carter with an impressive wave of his hand in- 
formed him that the envelope contained but a piece of 
blank paper. 

When Carter had finished, the chief slowly shook 
his head. 

“Tt’s a queer yarn,” he said, “but the entire crime is 
an odd thing.” ‘Then turning to me, he added, ‘“‘After 
you left last night we examined the two maids and the 
cook; all three are dumbbells and were scared stiff. 
No one heard anything nor saw any one come into the 
house. The cook was in the kitchen all evening, the 
maids back and forth from the dining room. The butler 
was out of the room only while he went to the office 
for the chessmen. And every one says he was not away 
much over a minute.” 

I saw Carter’s brows knit as he said thoughtfully, 
“Of course, you can commit a murder in a minute 
but—” 
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“T know it,” was the retort. ‘As it goes now the 
butler was the only person who was out of sight long 
enough to have killed the woman. But to say he did 
it seems a bit far fetched. He did not know he would 
be sent to the office. You cannot suppose he carried a 
knife on him, killed her, put the body on the operating 
table and then rushed back to tell you—that is, do 
all that ina minute. So far we are up against it. There 
is no reason we can discover for the crime, no one who 
seems to have ever seen the woman. It’s all up in the 
air.” 

“She may not have been killed in the doctor’s house,” 
was my suggestion. 

“T know it,” came the puzzled retort. “But she had 
to be killed somewhere. If she was murdered outside 
the house how did they get the body into the office? 
The door was locked. No one could come in that way. 
If they came in through the window, there would have 
been footprints in the flower garden; there were none. 
It is true there was the main door in the front of the 
house, but the lock was on there. . As for the back door, 
that opened into the kitchen and the cook was in the 
room every moment. It’s my belief that the woman 
was killed in that outer office. But how she got in I 
don’t know—and I wish I did.” 

Remembering the open window, I inquired of the 
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chief if he had asked the butler if it was open early in 
the evening. He told us the butler had said it was 
closed, and what was more, locked. ‘There was, he 
said, another problem regarding the window. It must 
have been opened by whoever killed the woman, but 
why? And that question he could not answer. If he 
went out of the window, once again there was the prob- 
lem of prints in the soft soil below; and there were no 
footprints at all. 

For a while we talked back and forth but got nowhere. 
Carter reminded the chief that as a rule one did not 
go very far in fathoming out a murder, unless the mo- 
tive for the crime was known, and in this case none of 
us had the slightest idea what the motive could have 
been. That is unless Carter’s idea was right—that 
the woman might have been killed in order to prevent 
her speaking to him. And he reminded us that some 
one had taken the trouble to substitute the envelope 
she had left with the housekeeper for another which 
contained nothing. 

Whatever Carter actually thought of this idea, I do 
not know. With his head on one side he listened to the 
chief elaborate on it with a very quizzical smile upon 
his lips. But he said nothing until the man had fin- 
ished, and then he remarked: 

“T am wondering if she knew of my connection with 
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the Secret Service. There are presumed to be but 
three persons who know about it—that is, down here. 
You two men and my housekeeper. But I am wonder- 
ing a bit—” 

He glanced at his watch, gave a little start, inform- 
ing the chief that it was almost eleven, and that if we 
were to go to the inquest we would have to start at 
once. Seeing my surprised look, for it was the first I 
knew we were going to the inquest, the chief apolo- 
gized. 

“Tt’s not much of an inquest, Mr. Pelt. I have noth- 
ing to introduce as evidence save the fact of the death. 
To keep Carter’s name out of it seems rather neces- 
sary, so you will not testify that you met the woman. 
But I thought perhaps you would like to hear what 
testimony our coroner will produce.” 

I nodded and the chief rose to his feet, telling us that 
his car was in front of the house and he would start 
at once. We went with him to the front door and 
watched him drive away. Then, finding our hats, we 
went to the garage and climbed into Carter’s powerful 
coupé. A second later we had turned out of the drive 
and were headed for the town. 

Westford was an old New England city which in the 
middle of the nineteenth century had been fairly well 
known as a whaling port. When the ships no longer 
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sailed forth from the harbor, the town had settled down 
to a sleepy existence. For some years it had barely 
held its own in population, and then for some reason 
it had become a wealthy summer resort. Not the most 
exclusive on the coast, but a summer resort which 
doubled the population for at least two months during 
the year. 

The summer colony with its large cottages and small 
estates, had grown along-the shore for several miles. 
We drove through wide streets, in which the houses 
were set far back from the sidewalks. Houses stand- 
ing in the midst of large lawns—lawns a vivid green 
under the June sun. Many of the houses were hidden 
from sight by large hedges, or nestled far back from 
the road, in the midst of tall elm trees. As we turned 
into a new street, Carter waved his hand to a long, 
rambling white house to say, “‘There is where you had 
dinner last night.” 

He slowed the car down as I turned to follow his 
gesture. In the fog I had been unable to see anything 
of either the grounds or the exterior of the house. I 
knew there was an iron fence before it, for it was the 
fence which had told me I had reached the right place. 
But I was rather surprised to see that the grounds were 
almost four times larger than the other places on the 
street. The iron fence stood before a wide lawn—a 
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lawn pretty well covered with trees and high shrub- 
bery, so much so that one could not see very far into 
the grounds. 

The house was a long affair, painted white, with a 
red roof. Behind, or rather a little to the right of the 
house, I could catch a glimpse of another large build- 
ing, which I judged must be the small hospital that I 
had been told the doctor ran. The many gay flowers in 
the small gardens gave the grounds a colorful appear- 
ance and I judged the place must be rather valuable. 

We had just passed the doctor’s estate, when Carter 
motioned to the lawn which adjoined it. Here a yellow 
house stood very close to the sidewalk—a house in 
which all the curtains were down, and where a flag 
hung motionless in the still air over the front door. It 
was an odd sort of a flag, white with some kind of a 
small, red design in the center—a design which ap- 
peared something like a leaf, but which I could not 
make out very plainly. As I stretched around to ob- 
serve the flag better, Carter gave a chuckle. 

“T have not the slightest idea in the world, Pelt, what 
that flag means. But that is the home of the new cult 
we have down here—the House of Universal Truth.” 

“The what?” I protested. 

“Just what I told you,” was the cheerful reply. ‘The 
Lord alone knows what it means, I don’t—The House 
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of Universal Truth. We have a bird down here, a 
Hindu he says he is, who is cutting a wide path. You 
will see him driving around in a fine car, with a red 
robe and all that sort of bosh. He promises health, 
wealth and the Lord knows what else. It is mostly 
women who attend his séances, though a few men go. 
What it is all about I have not the slightest idea.” 

I smiled at his tone, which expressed a bit of dis- 
gust, and thought of Bartley’s statement that the quick- 
est way to make a fortune in America was to start a 
new cult. If it could be voiced in expressions no one 
could understand, so much the better. And I decided 
that some day, just for curiosity, I would look into 
some of them. 

We were approaching the business section with its 
small, five story, brick buildings and its garish movie 
houses. From a square in the center of the town, four 
streets ran off at different angles from a park. The 
heart of the city centered in this square which, like all 
New England towns, had a church on each side. And 
nestling almost against a white church with a tall 
pointed steeple, was a squatty, brick court house—a 
court house which also bore a sign reading “Police 
Station.” 

I had seen no papers, and for that matter the town 
paper came out at evening, but from the number of 
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cars before. the court house and the people upon the 
steps, I could tell that the crime had created a sensa- 
tion. We managed at last to find a place to park and, 
leaving the machine, pushed our way through talking 
groups of men up the steps to the first floor of the build- 
ing. The men whispering before an open door told us 
that we had reached the place where the inquest was 
to be held. 

We pushed our way through the crowded door, and 
the first person we saw when we entered the large room 
was the chief of police. Because of the sensational 
features of the crime, the coroner was holding the in- 
quest in the court room. By the raised desk behind 
which sat a little man who wore a rather loud gray suit, 
were gathered a group of men, among whom was the 
chief of police. As we entered he turned, his glance 
sweeping over the room, and seeing us he motioned 
that we come and find a seat behind the rail which ran 
across the upper end of the room. Finding two chairs 
near the long table the lawyers used, we seated our- 
selves. 

As the chief seemed engaged in an animated conver- 
sation with the coroner, I turned to study the crowd 
in the court room. The place was filled but with a far 
different group than one was apt to discover at an in- 
quest. As I studied the well dressed men with their 
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general air of prosperity, I decided the summer colony 
had turned out in goodly numbers. There was an un- 
usually large number of women present, their faces 
showing an abnormal nervousness. I thought as I 
looked the room over, the gay colored dresses of the 
women giving a flare of warmth to the dingy setting, 
that it seemed more like a theater crowd than anything 
else. A crowd of people drawn by the news of a sordid 
crime, who had come forth to be entertained and 
shocked. 

Just as I turned to glance back at the coroner in 
front of me, there came a little commotion by the door 
in the rear of the court room. I saw every one turn 
their head, give one look and then there came the sound 
of eager whispering, and the heads of the women came 
closer. There in the rear of the room, pushing his 
way forward through the crowd, was one of the oddest 
figures I have observed. A tall well built man wearing 
the most vivid red robe I have ever seen—-a man that 
it needed but a glance to show was sure in his own mind, 
at least, of his importance. 

Carter observed my interest, and turned for a mo- 
ment to study the man who had found a chair in the 
first row behind the rail. Then with a shrug of his 
shoulders he whispered, “That is the bird I spoke 
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about. He runs that House of Universal Truth. Calls 
himself Savitr.” 

The man was in one of the row of chairs which ran 
directly behind us. But he was over on the further 
side of the room near a small window. I turned a little 
to study him. Though the red robe seemed very much 
out of place, yet it did give him a very impressive ap- 
pearance. Around his head was a turban, but instead 
of being white it was of a dark blue. As the man 
moved restlessly in his chair, I noticed his robe was silk, 
and that it was held in place by a gold cord around his 
waist. An odd figure I thought, but one which from the 
well built shoulders was of great strength. A Hindu 
I judged, though his face set off by a small black 
mustache was more olive than dark. As I stared at him 
he turned his face in my direction and for a second his 
keen dark eyes met mine. As I turned my eyes away, it 
came over me that I could never like the man. | 

A moment later, some court official rose to tell us 
we must be quiet and the next second we plunged into 
the inquest. There was no coroner’s jury system in 
the state, and the investigation was being carried on 
by the town solicitor aided by the chief of police. The 
room settled to silence and all whispers died away as 
the doctor went into the witness chair to tell his story. 
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At the dinner the doctor had appeared one of the 
most self-possessed men I have ever seen. But as he 
sank back in his chair, I noticed he seemed a little 
nervous and also tired. But this did not surprise me. 
He had passed through a startling experience, the sort 
of thing which a professional man dreads above all 
other things. He was faultlessly dressed, the dark blue 
suit appearing as if it was being worn for the first time. 

In reply to the usual questions, he gave his name as 
Ransome Jackson and said he was a physician. He 
told us he specialized in surgery and nervous diseases— 
a rather odd combination I thought. Then under the 
questioning of the lawyer who represented the coroner 
and the police, he told his story. When it was all over 
there had been nothing told that I did not know. He 
spoke of the dinner, giving the name of the men who 
were present. 

Then he told how he had sent the butler to his office 
for his new set of chessmen, and of the man’s hurried 
return. But who the woman was, how she gained en- 
trance to his office, he could not tell. His answers were 
given in a cool, possessed voice, which was rather low 
in tone. 

There followed him, one after the other, six witnesses. 
Three had been guests at the dinner, one was the doctor 
who had performed the autopsy and the other two were 
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policemen. None of them threw any light on the crime, 
though the doctor gave one important bit of testimony. 
He told us that the blow that had killed the woman had 
caused instantaneous death. Of this he was positive. 

As the men followed each other on the stand, and 
gave their uncolored testimony, I noticed that the peo- 
ple in the crowded court room began to lose interest. 
What they expected to hear one cannot say, no doubt 
some sensational story which would thrill them. They 
did not seem to comprehend that they were hearing an 
account of a crime, which was more mysterious than 
any they might read in mystery novels. They failed 
to understand that the bleak testimony of the wit- 
nesses, that no one knew where the woman was killed 
nor what she was doing in the doctor’s office, contained 
sensations enough for the most eager seeker after thrills. 
Not even the appearance of the last witness—the butler 
seemed to arouse the spectators. 

The butler appeared very uneasy as he gave his 
testimony. His red face was flushed and his voice 
was rather harsh. But after he had finished, it was the 
same facts I had heard the evening before. He insisted 
that he did not know the woman, and said he had been 
in the office less than a minute. One answer he made 
interested me. His statement that so far as he could 
recollect, he had locked the window in the office early 
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in the evening. He admitted that when he had entered 
the room, the window had been open, it’s curtain 
flapping gently in the breeze. 

The butler’s testimony closed the inquiry. It had 
proven as barren a hearing as I had ever attended. 
Nothing new had been uncovered and the crime was 
just as dark a mystery as when the body had been dis- 
covered. The woman had been murdered, her body 
found on the operating table in the doctor’s office—that 
was all we knew, and I had an idea it was all we would 
ever know. 

The coroner announced the hearing was over reserv- 
ing his verdict. As his words ended there was the 
pushing back of chairs as the people scrambled to their 
feet. There came the sound of voices and I even heard — 
one woman give a laugh. Then every one started for 
the door. As I watched them I half smiled, for I knew 
as I looked at their faces that they had been much dis- 
appointed by the testimony given. They had expected 
sensation upon sensation and they had not come. 

As Carter and myself started for the door, I found 
myself directly behind the red-gowned Hindu. His 
tall well knit figure moved slowly down the room and I 
was rather surprised by the fact he bowed to so many 
people. As I noticed the eager look which passed over 
the faces of some of the women he spoke to, I decided 
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that perhaps he was more of a figure in the social life 
of the place than I might have thought. By the curb 
I watched him climb into a very expensive car, giving a 
direction to the chauffeur and drive away. As I turned 
to our own car, I wondered why he had come to the 
inquest. 

It was almost one so we decided to have lunch at one 
of the hotels. Carter had mentioned he would be en- 
gaged during the afternoon. I had told him that after 
the meal I would walk back to the house and spend the 
afternoon on the sands. Lunch over, he dropped me at 
the avenue which led in the direction of our cottage and 
drove away. 

As I walked along past the large summer cottages, I 
ran over in my mind the testimony I had heard at the 
inquest. There had been nothing new, though one 
thing I had heard puzzled me. The butler had sworn 
that early in the evening he had locked the door which 
lead to the office. He had insisted the window in the 
room had been locked also; but the window was up 
when we rushed into the room—and I wondered why 
it had been open. If there had been any footprints in 
the garden under the window, I would have known the 
murderer had escaped that way. But the soil was un- 
marked and no one could have jumped from the win- 
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dow without stepping into the dirt of the small flower 
garden; and this puzzled me. 

Long before I had reached the house, I had decided 
that the crime had some of the most puzzling features 
I had ever observed. Apparently, while we were eat- 
ing, the woman had been put to death—put to death 
only a few feet from a room where twelve men sat talk- 
ing. How she was killed, we knew—but why and for 
what reason, we did not have the slightest idea. How 
she could have entered the doctor’s house when every 
door was closed and no one had seen her come in, I 
could not understand. 

The Airedale greeted me in the hall, his stumpy tail 
wagging a vigorous welcome as I entered the house. 
There was no mail and after telling the housekeeper 
Carter wished dinner at seven, I went up to my room 
to rest. Finding a book, I pulled the easy chair over 
by the large window, and behind the silk curtain started 
to read. 

For over an hour the book held my interest, then be- 
coming bored, I flung it aside to push back the curtain 
and look at the sea. The wind had come up a little and 
the ocean rose gently under its power. Below me a 
number of little children were playing, their nurses once 
in a while rushing down to the water’s edge to prevent 
their charges wetting their feet. Over to my right, the 
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wreck of an old ship which had been driven far up on 
the beach by the many winters’ storms, lay brown and 
dilapidated—a melancholy reminder of past glory. 
Then the actions of a man near the wreck began to in- 
terest me. 

The wreck was several hundred yards from the 
house, and the children were playing some distance be- 
yond it. But on the side away from the people on the 
. beach, lay a man at full length on the sand. This did 
not surprise me for it was a warm, lazy afternoon and 
the side of the battered ship cast a shadow. But as J 
looked I noticed the man was gazing rather intently at 
the cottage, and all at once I saw him use an opera 
glass. 

I knew at the angle I was sitting that he could not 
see me and a bit interested, I bent forward to watch 
him. My first thought was that his interest in the cot- 
tage was idle curiosity. But as the moments went by, I 
decided it was something more. ‘There were other 
things outdoors to interest one—the surface of the sea 
with the passing ships and the three girls in one piece 
bathing suits at the water’s edge. But neither the sea 
nor the shapely girls held any interest for this man. 
Instead he kept watching the house, never turning his 
eyes from it. At last rising to my feet, I decided to go 
down on the shore myself and take a look at him. 
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SomEwuart perplexed, I turned away from the window 
and started for the lower floor. There was no doubt 
in my mind that the man was watching the house—in 
fact he had not shown the slightest interest in anything 
else. I was sure he had even used an opera glass, for 
I had seen it taken from his pocket, and I felt certain 
it was something more than mere curiosity which 
caused him to keep his eyes glued upon the cottage. 

As I went down the wide stairway, I remembered the 
man who had come to the house the previous evening 
and said that the woman had left the wrong note. 
Some one no doubt had followed her and must have 
known why she wished to see Carter. I gave a long, 
low whistle as I thought of this. The man who had 
come to the house could tell us who the woman was 
if he wished—perhaps there was a great deal more he 
might be able to tell us. 

The dog came bounding to my side when I entered 
the living room. Finding his harness and leash, I 
slipped them on. I knew that if the man by the wreck 
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had not seen me enter the house, he would not be sus- 
picious if he saw me on the shore. I doubted very 
much if he had noticed me, for it was my impression 
that he had not moved from the position in which I had 
seen him. From where he was he would have been 
unable to see any one go up the front steps of the 
cottage. 

I slipped out of the house by way of the entrance to 
the cellar. It was on the side away from the shore 
and I could not be seen. I crossed the lawn and went 
through the grounds of the next house. Here, many 
hundred yards from the shore, I struck over a field 
until I came to another road—a road which also ran 
down to the sea. Turning down this, I started for the 
shore. 

I reached the beach at least a thousand feet away 
from the wreck. Down on the sand, the man still 
squatted in the shadow of the ship. The dog pulled 
at the leash, even digging his feet into the yellow sand 
and hanging back as he tried to pull loose. He was a 
perfect fool for water and the sight of the sea had set 
him off. I managed to stop his barking, but he whined 
and cried imploring to be set free. But the dog was 
part of my scheme. I wished to come a little nearer 
the silent figure on the sands and then play the part of a 
man giving his dog exercise. 
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Several hundred feet from the wreck, I slipped the 
harness. With one loud bark the dog ran several 
circles around me, then went like a streak for the water. 
In a moment he had breasted the first wave, rose on 
the next and then settled down to swim back and forth. 
Then, as if watching him, I sank down on the sand. 

The wreck lay far down on the shore fairly close to 
the water’s edge. I was perhaps twenty feet higher 
on the beach and from the corner of my eye I could 
see the man by the bow. When the dog had first 
barked as I let him go, the man had turned and looked 
in my direction. He had studied me for a moment, 
then, as if satisfied by what he saw, turned his head 
away and went back to studying the house. 

T could not see his face for it was turned away from 
me, and I would have been too far away to have dis- 
tinguished his features. His suit was of some brownish 
mixture and he was wearing a Panama hat which was 
pulled down over his eyes. He was not a very tall 
man—rather short, in fact, and I decided he could not 
have weighed over one hundred and thirty at the most. 
Once or twice he threw a glance in my direction, then 
paid me no more attention. 

As he did not stir, I, settled back for a while and 
watched the dog as he swam back and forth. Then 
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I lay back on the warm sand, studying the few white 
clouds in the blue sky. There seemed to be an unusual 
number of birds winging their way in from sea, and I 
noticed that they were flying high and very fast. I 
wondered idly what they might be, for they followed 
one another at intervals of two or three minutes, flying 
very rapidly and all in the same direction. 

Though I kept casting my eyes back at the figure in 
the brown suit, he did not stir or even look my way. 
Yet he seemed very interested in the cottage, and as I 
watched him I saw him suddenly sit upright. Looking 
in the direction of the house, I saw Carter come round 
its side on the lawn. As Carter came in sight the man 
rose to his feet as if his task was over and started for 
the road. 

I let him reach the street, that is the portion which 
was hidden from my sight by a hedge. As soon as his 
figure was lost to sight, I gave one cry for the dog and 
started on a run across the sand for the lawn. As I 
dashed around the rear of the house, the dog came 
pounding at my heels and I thrust him into the rear 
door ahead of me. Rushing through the kitchen I ran 
into the front hall, Carter’s amazed voice reaching me 
as I dashed past the library door. Saying that I would 
tell him later what I was after, I picked up my coat 
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from the rack. Then I went rushing out of the front 
door, down the drive to the street. Here I paused to 
look down its length. 

The first glance satisfied me; almost at the further 
end of the street I saw my man. He was walking very 
slowly, taking his time. And at the same moment I 
saw something else. A battered Ford taxi, driven by 
a young man of about eighteen, came spluttering up 
from the beach. With a wave of my hand I rushed 
out to the middle of the road, and the driver, in re- 
sponse to my signal, came to a stop. He started the 
machine as I tumbled into the seat and then leaned 
back for directions. It was a carefree, boyish face 
which turned a questioning look at me, and after a 
quick thought I said: 

“You see that man at the end of the street. I want 
to find out where he is going. Don’t let him know we 
are following him, but don’t let him get away.” 

The young man gave one look up the street where in 
the distance the man was just turning into the wide 
avenue which led down to the heart of the town. 
With a slight grin on his freckled face, he called back, 
“I get you; leave it to me,” and stepped on the gas. 

Luck was with us, for when we bore around the end 
of the street, our man was just climbing into a yellow 
taxi. We had followed it only a few blocks when I 
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noticed we were retracing the route I had taken when 
I went to the dinner. In the end we swung up Elmwood 
Avenue, passed the iron fence in front of the doctor’s 
house, only to see the taxi come to a stop before the 
house on the corner. We were some distance away 
when the man climbed out, and I told my driver to 
hurry and drive past so I could get a glimpse of him. 
With a jerk which threw me back in the seat, the car 
leaped into life only to slow down to a crawl as we 
went by the taxi. 

The man was just paying his driver and they were 
talking. I was able to get a good look at his face as 
we drove by for it was turned in my direction. My 
impressions on the beach had been correct. He was a 
slightly built man, not over thirty at the most, with 
extremely black hair. His nationality bothered me for 
he was either a Cuban or a Spaniard. Then as he 
turned to go to the house before him, I recognized 
something else. 

The house was yellow—a rather faded yellow, even 
looking a little dirty. The windows were closed, the 
shades all down. Before the entrance, over a little 
projection by the front door, was a flagpole and a small 
flag—a queer sort of a flag, the like of which I had 
seen but once, and that was in the morning on our 
way to the inquest. A white flag bearing a design in 
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its center—a small red design which seemed very much 
like the leaf of some plant. And the odd flag with its 
queer design hung over the entrance of “The House 
of Universal Truth.” 

My driver leaned back to ask where he should go 
next. I suggested that he take me back to the cottage 
by some other route than the one we had come. Then, 
leaning back in the car, I began to think. Just what 
the connection could be between the man who had been 
watching our cottage and the yellow house, I was 
unable to see. I recalled the dark, satisfied face of 
the Hindu and his flaming red robe. Like all normal 
men without a bit of mysticism in them, the sight only 
caused me to smile. But I began to wonder—wonder 
just what it might mean. 

We drove rapidly back to the cottage, with one thing 
beginning to become firmly fixed in my mind. Carter 
might wish to keep his connection with the Secret Serv- 
ice unknown but some one did know. I judged also 
that some one knew why he was staying at the beach. 
The letter the woman had left at his house the evening 
before, the fact that some one had returned and ex- 
changed the letter for a blank piece of paper, and now 
this man who had been so interested in the cottage, all 
combined to convince me that the reason for Carter’s 
being at the seashore was not a secret. Then I gave 
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a sudden start—if that was so, the murder of the 
woman was mixed up in the same thing. 

With a shrieking of the brakes the car came to a 
stop before our cottage. I asked the fare only to 
double it. Then I turned to the freckle faced youth 
whose eyes held a question as he looked at me. 

“Did you get a good look at that man we followed?” 

He nodded. “Sure thing. Would know him if I ever 
saw him again.” 

I made a searching study of the young man’s face. 
It was the irresponsible features of a happy go lucky 
youth. But the eyes which gazed back at me were 
honest, and the grin was friendly. Then I ventured. 

“Tf you want to make ten dollars, you might keep 
your eyes open as you drive around; and if you see that 
fellow you can come and tell me, only I don’t want a 
word to get out. Will you do it?” 

He nodded his assent. Though I knew he was burst- 
ing with a desire to know why I had followed the man, 
he said nothing. I went up the walk as he drove away, 
and a second later I was in the house. Flinging my hat 
on the stand, I went into the library. Carter who had 
been reading the evening paper flung it aside, gave me 
a long look, and then drawled out, “Why all the rush 
awhile ago?” 

Dropping into a chair, I told him how I had observed 
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the man and of his keen interest in the house. Carter 
gave a queer smile as I spoke but said nothing. He 
listened while I told of hailing the taxicab, but when 
I said that the man had entered the yellow house, he 
stirred into speech. 

“That’s darned funny,” came his slow comment. 

I said nothing, watching his face. His long fingers 
brushed the small blond mustache for a moment and 
then he rose and walked over to the bay window. For 
a while he stood looking out at the sea, then came back 
to his chair, and with a little laugh, said, ‘It looks as if 
Tm wrong in thinking that no one knows why I am 
down here.” 

I nodded. 

After lighting a cigarette Carter went on, “I don’t 
see any connection between the things you have spoken 
of and my reason for being down here. I sent a tele- 
gram to the chief this morning and received two from 
him, one in reply to my own, the other sent before he 
received mine.” 

He paused to blow a smoke ring in the air, then 
added, “When I heard about the woman who wished 
to see me last night, I began to wonder if the chief had 
some operator down here I knew nothing of. But 
after giving a description of the woman in my telegram, 
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the chief wired back in code that he knew nothing 
about her.” 

He nervously lighted another cigarette and his voice 
was a little harsh as he spoke, though I knew the harsh- 
ness was to hide his feelings. “I cannot but think, Pelt, 
that if I had been here when the woman called, she 
would not have been murdered. Why did she leave 
a letter? What could there have been in it? It is 
my idea that her death is mixed up with the case I am 
working on.” 

He paused. As our eyes met he shook his head as if 
to say that it was a mystery he could not solve. Then 
he commented, “And you know, Pelt, the first telegram 
I received had another piece of information.” 

As he did not continue, I asked what it might be. 

“Another large shipment of cocaine reached New 
York last night. Some stool pigeon let one of our 
operators know of it.” 

“But,” I protested, “that does not mean anything. 
The stuff is coming in all the time. You have no idea 
where it comes from. Even if a large quantity did 
get into New York last night, you have no reason to 
think it came from here. That theory seems absurd 
to me anyway. Why run dope in from a little city like 
this?” 
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Carter listened carefully, but when I finished he 
leaned forward in an argumentative way. 

“I know all you say,” he retorted. “I don’t know 
just where the stuff came from; but the stool pigeon 
who said that he knew it had come through, also said 
that it came in an automobile. He did not know where 
from. You want to remember that wrecked car I told 
you about—found ten miles out of here with the co- 
caine in it.” 

“That is all true,” I argued, “but after all, it hardly 
proves anything. Why use this town when there are 
so many others nearer the cities?” 

Carter rose to his feet as the housekeeper came to 
the door to say that dinner was waiting. Before he 
turned away from his chair he said, “I told you, Pelt, 
that I had a hunch that if I came down here I might 
stumble on to something. You fell into a murder, it 
is true, but you want to remember that the method 
and manner of running in drugs switches all the time. 
Just as soon as we block up one hole through which it 
seeps into the country, another is found. I have noth- 
ing to go on, but it is my idea that in some way some- 
thing is going on down here; but let’s forget it and eat.” 

We went into the dining room and sat down at the 
table. The dinner was, of course, a good one for Car- 
ter’s housekeeper was one of the finest cooks I have 
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ever known. Through the wide windows to my left, 
the warm June breeze stole through the room. The 
dog came ambling in from the kitchen and seating him- 
self by my side watched every mouthful, his brown 
eyes reminding me that he also was hungry. It was a 
silent meal, with no interruptions until we reached the 
dessert; then the front door bell rang. 

We glanced at each other, listening while the house- 
keeper went to the door. The murmur of voices floated 
back to us from the hall, and in a moment she was at 
the dining room door, saying, ‘“‘There’s a policeman who 
wishes to see you.” 

Carter told her to bring the man to the dining room 
and a second later there appeared the tall, well knit 
figure of the chief. He declined an invitation to eat, 
but took a chair and said he would drink a cup of 
coffee with us. As he seated himself, Carter asked, 
“Found anything yet?” 

I expected to hear him say “No,” but to my surprise 
he hesitated a second, then when he spoke he said 
slowly, “I don’t know.” 

We both looked at him in surprise. There was a 
tone of doubt in his voice which seemed odd. With a 
little shake of his head, he leaned his elbows on the 
table and bent forward. ‘The doc, Jackson, called me 
up this afternoon to say that one of the knives is miss- 
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ing from his surgical cabinet. It was there yesterday 
afternoon, now it’s gone. But where it’s gone no one 
knows.” 

He paused to allow the significance of the statement 
to sink in, then continued, “That’s one thing. The 
second is a bit different. You remember the butler 
said he did not know the dead woman. Now I am not 
sure that he was asked whether or not he had ever 
seen her, or if the question was regarding his knowing 
her.” 

I remembered that the butler had been asked 
if he had seen her and that his reply was “No.” 
I said this to the chief, and he nodded. He ap- 
peared a little gloomy and also tired. I judged that 
the murder had kept him up all the previous evening. 
In response to my remark, he made a gesture with his 
hands, “That’s what I thought he was asked,” he 
grunted. ‘Anyway, the postman read the description 
of the woman in the paper and then came around to 
the office to tell us that he had seen the butler talking 
with her several days ago.” 

“He did?” came Carter’s interested voice. 

The chief nodded. “Yes, they were talking on the 
front porch of the doctor’s house when the postman 
took in the morning mail two days ago.” 

“So the butler did not tell the truth,” mused Carter. 
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“He says that he was asked if he knew the woman. 
I just saw the butler and he admits that he was speak- 
ing to her, but protests that he never saw her before. 
She came to the front door by mistake instead of going 
around to the office door. She wished to see the doctor. 
When told he was away, she simply thanked him and 
left.” 

As he lapsed into silence I asked him what he was 
going to do regarding the facts he had just told us. 
His face twisted in a half smile, and he gravely said 
that he had not the slightest idea. Then suddenly com- 
ing to life, he slammed his hand down upon the table: 

“T have an idea that sooner or later I am going to — 
lock up that butler. The only person in the world— 
so far as we know—who could have killed that woman, 
is the butler. He was in the office, he would have been 
able to have taken the knife which is missing from the 
cabinet, and he did keep back the fact that he had 
spoken to the woman.” 

Carter watched him gravely while he was speaking, 
smiling at the eagerness in his tone. Then he com- 
mented, “But that’s hardly enough to arrest him on, 
Jones.” 

The chief agreed to this, and then laughed saying 
that the people always expected the police to arrest 
some one. He admitted there was little against the 
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butler, except the fact that he was in the office and 
that he could have taken the knife. Then becoming 
serious he told us that he would not be surprised if he 
did take the man into custody. But in the end he 
agreed that perhaps the only real fact he was sure 
of, was that the murder had been committed with a 
knife. 

As he paused, we heard an automobile drive in along 
the side of the house and come to a stop below the 
window. Suddenly the Airedale who had been asleep 
by my side, gave one leap and rushed for the window, 
starting to bark in the greatest excitement. We gave 
each other a look, and as the dog kept on barking, 
Carter rose and went and looked out of the window. 
In a second he called me to his side and when I reached 
it, simply pointed out in the yard. 

In the driveway was a long, low, English car—a car 
I knew. What was more, I knew the tall, well-dressed 
gentleman who was climbing out of the seat. He was 
carrying, rather gently, a large bag which he placed 
on the ground. As we flung up the window and shouted 
a welcome, he turned to wave a hand at us. Then, as 
John Bartley started for the rear back door, we rushed 
from the kitchen to meet him. 

We had been rather startled at seeing him. When I 
left the city, he had expected the murder case for 
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which he was a witness to drag on for several weeks. 
We had received no warning of his coming, and he 
must have left the city in the morning. To say that we 
were glad he had arrived would have put it mildly. 

The dog greeted him first, jumping and leaping and, 
of course, barking all the time. Then, as the animal 
showed an intense interest in the bag he was carrying, 
Bartley shoved the dog through the door out into the 
open air. Both Carter and myself expressed our de- 
light at his appearance as we strolled together into the 
dining room. 

In response to our questions as to why he had not 
let us know he was coming, he told us with a laugh that 
he had not known himself until morning. The murder 
trial had come to a sudden finish the previous afternoon, 
and it had turned very warm in the city. “So,” and 
his fine face kindled in a smile, “I jumped in the car 
and drove down.” 

We were again trying to tell him how glad we were to 
see him, when he gave a little laugh and said, “I have 
a present for you, Carter. I brought it down with a 
good deal of bother from the city. It was given to me 
yesterday by a grateful client but, as I knew it would 
not meet Trouble’s approval, I decided to give it to 
you.” 

As Carter looked at him in astonishment, Bartley put 
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the bag he was carrying down on the floor. I saw that 
one end had a screen over it, and within was something 
which moved—something which gave a plaintive cry 
as the bag struck the floor. Bending to his knees, 
Bartley slipped the screen open and reached his hand ~ 
into the bag. When it came forth he held a cat—per- 
haps the most beautiful blue Persian cat I have ever 
seen. He placed the animal on the floor where it stood 
a moment looking cautiously around. Then with the 
easy dignity of a beautiful animal, it stretched, its sleek 
muscles rippling under the long hair. And then with a 
look around, a grave look which took us all in, the cat 
made up its mind. Slowly it walked over to Carter 
and standing in front of him looked up at his face. 
As Carter gave a little laugh and bent to pick up the 
animal, the cat made a little sound—a sound which 
seemed a murmur of contentment. 
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CarTER was fond of all kinds of animals, but there was 
a very special place in his heart for cats, and the cat 
he held in his arms was a beauty—a long haired Persian 
of that odd gray color which has been given the name 
of blue. There was no mistaking his pleasure as he 
thanked Bartley. After telling me to see that the 
housekeeper brought in an extra plate, Carter intro- 
duced the chief. The police official told Bartley that 
he knew a good deal about him, then excused himself, 
and Carter went to the front door to let him out. 

When he returned to the dining room the house- 
keeper had brought in some clean dishes, and after 
she had placed them on the table, Carter gave her the 
cat with instructions to feed him. While Bartley ate, 
we joked and laughed and when the meal was over took 
him up to his rooms with his bags. Saying that he 
wished to change his clothes and that he would meet us 
in the living room, we left him to himself. 

When he came down the stairs a few moments later, 
we decided to go out on the veranda. If there was one 
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thing which always satisfied Bartley, it was the sea. 
He told us that he had been driving for the last seven 
hours and that he much preferred to sit in the open 
air and look at the water. Out on the wide veranda 
we pushed the chairs around until they faced the sea, 
and for a while there fell a silence. 

The first faint stars were coming forth in the sky, 
and already far down the shore the flash of the light- 
house could be seen. A mile away the lights of the 
town glowed in the gathering darkness. It was very 
still, only the low murmur of the surf on the beach 
and the occasional sound of an automobile horn from 
the street, breaking the silence. 

Turning in my chair I glanced at Bartley. He was 
stretched out with his head thrown back. His intellec- 
tual face broke into a smile as he caught my look, but 
he said nothing. The dog, which had come up on the 
veranda, sat by his side, the animal’s head resting upon 
Bartley’s knees. For a while we sat smoking and it 
was Bartley who broke the silence by saying to Carter 
that he had been surprised at his not going to his New 
York home for the summer. 

Rather slowly Carter told why he had come to West- 
wood, of the two men who had been killed in the car 
some months before, and of what the car had contained. 
Then he spoke briefly of the Secret Service man who 
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had been found killed. He admitted that there was 
little reason for his suspicion that cocaine had been 
distributed from the town, but he strongly insisted that 
—as he put it, he had a hunch it was so. 

Bartley said nothing until Carter had finished, then 
remarked thoughtfully, “I have often wondered, Carter, 
why the reform leaders do not ever get excited over the 
drug habit. It is far more serious than liquor ever was 
and destroys more people. Any one who knows the 
facts can tell you that the habit is increasing. Why 
in our city they are even forcing the habit on the school 
children. There has been many a dope peddler ar- 
rested around the New York city schools. I know of 
several cases where druggists who had customers ask 
for something to prevent a headache, gave them mor- 
phine. They jailed a man the other day who, when- 
ever a person came into his drug store and asked for 
something to make him sleep, always gave him a drug. 
The customer never knew what it was, and as it worked, 
kept coming back for more. It is a horrible thing.” 

Carter agreed with him, and Bartley continued, “I 
came down to have a little vacation, Carter, but if I 
can help you I will be pleased to do it.” 

His offer rather amazed me. Bartley had for some 
years been considered the leading criminal investigator 
in the country, but for the last two years he had re- 
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fused far more cases than he had taken. To interest 
him the problem had to be bizarre, presenting odd and 
unusual features. More and more his books were be- 
ginning to claim him, and I knew it would not be long 
before he would retire from the profession in which he 
had won his fame. And his retirement would be nat- 
ural, for Bartley was the only member of an old New 
England family, one which went back for many hun- 
dred years, who had not gone into either the church, 
the law or the medical profession. 

Carter told him that he would be very pleased at any 
aid Bartley might give, but he laughed as he added, 
“But perhaps Pelt will need you more than I will. He 
walked into another murder last night.” 

“He did what?” came Bartley’s surprised voice. 

With a little laugh, Carter drawled, “You know Pelt, 
John. He took my place at a dinner last evening, and 
before it was over one of the most mysterious murders 
I ever heard of, had taken place.” 

At Bartley’s amazed look, Carter gave a chuckle. 
After lighting a cigarette, he went on to tell what had 
happened. He omitted not a single detail, starting in 
with my meeting the woman and ending with my see- 
ing the man, who had been watching the cottage, enter 
the “Home of Universal Truth.” 
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The last statement caused Bartley to ask, “What did 
you call the house the man entered?” 

“The House of Universal Truth. What it means I 
have not the slightest idea. There is a chap here who 
goes around in a red robe, teaching the women how 
to find the higher truth,—a Hindu I think.” 

“What does he call himself?” was Bartley’s inter- 
ested question. 

“Savitr,” came the response. 

“Tf he calls himself that, he is a fake,” came the 
energetic reply. 

“What makes you say that?” I asked. 

Bartley took one of his long, thin cigars from his 
pocket and slowly lighted it. Then he turned to an- 
swer my question, ‘Because it happens to be the name 
of one of the early nature gods of the Brahmans. 
Savitr was the God of the Sun, and was worshiped under 
that name. He was presumed to bring life to men after 
sleep and through the rays of the sun to bring life 
to a world which had been in darkness. The name is 
invoked in the morning prayer of every Brahman.” 

“This chap is no god,” was Carter’s dry comment. 

“I suppose not,” laughed Bartley. “But what is 
more, no real Hindu would ever take the name for his 
own. If you are right in the name the man calls 
himself, then it is a thousand to one he is a fake.” 
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“Suppose he is,” commented Carter. “What is there 
in it for him?” 

“Money,” was the retort. “Dress up in a vivid 
colored robe, add a little smattering of weird philoso- 
phy, clothe it under the name of the mysticism of the 
East, promise long life, health and prosperity to those 
who will obey, and you can coin money. The country 
to-day is overrun with all sorts of weird fakes and cults 
of that kind. Women seem to fall for them more than 
men—neurotic, wealthy women only partly educated, 
who have more time on their hands than they know 
what to do with. I am pretty sure that is the game 
of the man you mentioned. No real Hindu would ever 
call himself Savitr.” 

After commenting on the fact that Bartley knew 
more about Hindu theology than was necessary, there 
fell a silence. From the shore floated up the sound of 
voices, some young people who were walking down the 
beach. I wondered a little why Bartley had not com- 
mented upon the murder. As if reading my thought, 
Carter queried, “What do you think of Pelt’s murder?” 

The answer we received was not the one which was 
expected. Bartley turned in his chair, as he said 
thoughtfully, “I think you are right, Carter. Your 
hunch or what you call it may not be so far out of the 
way.” 
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“You do not mean to say you think there is a con- 
nection between the murder of that woman and the 
case I am on?” asked Carter in a surprised tone. 

“Well,” retorted Bartley, “look at it this way. There 
are only a few people who know that you are connected 
with the Secret Service and it is presumed that no one 
knows it down here. Yet a woman comes to your house 
to see you. Why, we do not know, but it is not beyond 
reason that she had something to tell you. She leaves 
a letter; later in the evening she is murdered. You 
discover some one came after she left her note with the 
story that she had made a mistake. This person ob- 
tains possession of the letter, and leaves a blank piece 
of paper in its place. Now it may be that what she 
had written in the note was the cause of her death. 
It is an odd coincidence that she was murdered shortly 
after she left your house.” 

“But after all, John, I have no evidence that any 
cocaine is coming through here,” was Carter’s admis- 
sion. “Only the wreck of that car and the fact that 
my friend was killed here, make me suspicious.” 

“The head of the narcotic squad in New York told 
me the other day, Carter, that there was no doubt that 
a good deal of the cocaine coming into the city was 
being run through from outside. He meant from some 
other place than the boats and Canada. There has 
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been a good deal of it get in lately—so much, in fact, 
that the price has been lowered. Cocaine is selling 
in legitimate channels for somewhere between fourteen 
and sixteen dollars an ounce. But the addicts pay 
closer to three or four hundred dollars for an ounce 
than anything else.” 

- “T have known it to be sold on the streets for one 
dollar a grain,” was Carter’s contribution. 

“Ves, it has been sold for that. There are a little 
over four hundred grains to an ounce, but the quantity 
that gets in varies a good deal. At no time is there 
enough to take care of the demand for the stuff. Yet 
for some reason the price to the addicts has fallen a 
little. It means they are getting more through. The 
usual sources of supply are always carefully watched, 
so they must constantly find new ones. Of course, 
most of the stuff comes from South America, Germany, 
Switzerland and Mexico, and it means ships. Are there 
any rum runners off the coast here?” 

“There are always one or two,” Carter replied. “The 
chief tells me they manage to get a steady supply of 
liquor in. This state has no enforcement law, and most 
of the work is left to the Federal Prohibition men.” 

“Well,” commented Bartley, “if any cocaine comes in 
here, it comes in from sea. The bulk of it has been 
smuggled in from the liners, and the rum ships have 
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brought some over. They might easily pick out some 
small place like this, run it in and then carry it down 
to New York or wherever they wished. That, of course, 
means organization; it means also that more than one 
or two people would be mixed up in the thing. There 
is enough money in the game to make it attractive to 
some people.” 

Carter agreed to this, but again added that he had 
nothing definite to go on. He said that it seemed odd 
that the car which was wrecked in the early spring 
should have contained what it did. Informing Bartley 
that they had proved that the men who drove the car 
had been in Westwood several days before their death, 
he added that his friend, the Secret Service man, must 
have stumbled upon something. Those were the rea- 
sons why he had decided he would spend the summer 
here. 

When he finished, Bartley was silent for a while, then 
said earnestly, “I will do what I can to aid you, Carter. 
The drug problem is so mixed up with what people 
call our crime wave that unless we solve it we cannot 
help the other. The young holdup man of to-day who 
sticks a gun against his victim on some dark corner 
of the street and kills him, has fortified himself with 
cocaine before he goes out. We have the morons in 
crime now, the young men who, unless they are filled 
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with artificial bravery, are afraid to act. Cocaine gives 
them that bravery, takes away their moral sense, and 
they kill without the slightest provocation. That is 
why I will do what I can to help you, though my aid 
may mean nothing.” 

Carter protested that Bartley needed a rest more 
than anything else, but I knew he was overjoyed at the 
offer of assistance. He ought to have been, for from 
years of experience he knew just how valuable that 
aid could be. It is true that cases of the particular kind 
Carter was engaged upon were out of Bartley’s line, 
yet his long experience in criminal investigation would 
be of great value. 

For a while, in silence, we sat smoking. The dark- 
ness had enveloped land and sea and was broken only 
by the glimmer of the street lamps of the city in the 
distance. I watched the lights of a passing ship far 
out upon the water. A slight breeze from the sea 
fanned our faces, and the first early fireflies could be 
seen above the lawn. The housekeeper had come to 
the door to tell us that she was going to a movie in the 
town, and long since had departed. With our feet on 
the veranda rail, we leaned back in our chairs too con- 
tented to even talk. 

A half hour passed when Bartley suddenly sat up- 
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right to say, “You know, Carter, I really should go 
down to the post office and mail a letter.” 

We proposed to go with him, and while he went into 
the house to pen his note, I, with the dog, went around 
to the garage and ran out Carter’s sedan. The dog 
was in front with me when I sounded the horn and in 
a few moments Carter and Bartley were in the back 
seat. Crawling out of the driveway, I turned in the 
direction of the town. 

The post office was on the further side of the public 
square and when I stopped the car in front of the brick 
building, I discovered the first band concert of the 
season was going on in the park. The walks were 
thronged with people, children ran to and fro upon 
the grass, while stray dogs managed to get in every 
one’s way. A number of the summer people had parked 
their cars along the curb to listen to the music. 

When Bartley had returned from the post office, we 
lingered for a while, listening to the band. It seemed 
a rather fine band for a small city, the music they were 
playing being of a semi-classical sort. When the band 
struck into a selection of popular hits, Bartley said he 
had listened enough for him and I started to drive 
around the square. When I reached the other side of 
the wide expanse of grass, Carter begged me to stop 
a moment. 
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I ran the car to the curb, stopping in front of the 
long, white courthouse. A few young couples were 
sitting on the steps in the shadows cast by the tall 
pillars. A small electric sign along the side of the 
building bore the words: “Police Station.” With a 
gesture at us to come along, Carter left the car and 
started in the direction of the sign. Raising the win- 
dows of the car so the dog could not jump out, I fol- 
lowed. 

The door leading into the station was open, no doubt 
so the strains of music from the band could be heard. 
Pushing into the large room, we found an elderly police- 
man with his feet upon the desk. He was tilted back 
reading a newspaper. He gave us a keen look as we 
came in, dropped his feet with a bang to the floor and 
when Carter asked if the chief was in, motioned to a 
door in the rear. | 

The chief rose to his feet as we entered his office. He 
seemed pleased to see us and called the policeman in the 
outer room to bring in another chair. Finding a box 
of cigars in his desk he passed it around, though Bart- 
ley simply shook his head. As he seated himself be- 
hind his desk, Carter asked, “Discovered anything new, 
Chief?” 

The young man slowly shook his head, hesitated for a 
second, then replied, ““N o more than I told you early 
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this evening. That is unless the fact that the other 
maid also saw the butler talking with that woman, is 
worth anything. She says that the woman appeared 
rather urgent about whatever she was saying.” 

He paused to fuss with some papers on his desk. 
Then he turned, speaking directly to Bartley. 

“Mr. Bartley, I wish to ask your advice. You know 
we have been unable to find any one who knew the 
murdered woman. The butler testified at the inquest 
that he had never seen her. I had a stenographer there 
this morning, thinking I’d better havea transcript of the 
testimony. There was no evidence of any value. But 
the butler did say he had never seen the woman, though 
- now he claims he thought he was asked if he knew her. 
Anyway, one of the maids told a cop this afternoon 
that she saw the butler talking with the woman several 
days before the murder. That took place on the front 
steps of the doctor’s house. Now the other maid says 
she saw the same thing.” 

He turned back to his desk, picked up a sheet of 
typewritten paper and glanced at it, as if wishing to 
refresh his memory. Then he continued, “My point is 
this. The first break of any kind comes in relation to 
the butler. We have no evidence as to how the woman 
managed to get into the house. Or how any one could 
have got out without leaving some trace behind him. 
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The butler discovered the body and the doctor says now 
that one of his surgical knives is missing. Of course 
the butler was away from the dining room only a 
minute—perhaps it’s too short a time for him to have 
murdered the woman and placed her body on the table, 
but we have him in-a contradiction. I don’t say he 
committed the murder, but I do say he lied. I am 
going to pull him in in the morning. What do you 
think about it?” 

Bartley smiled, reminding the chief that he knew 
little of the details of the crime, nothing except what 
we had told him. He admitted that the time limit 
seemed rather against the butler being the murderer, 
though he qualified the statement by saying that it 
might have been long enough. As for the reason the 
butler had denied ever seeing the woman, he suggested 
two theories. The first might be what the chief thought, 
that the butler knew something of the murder. But he 
reminded us that most men, when in a corner, become 
afraid and lie to protect themselves. 

The chief agreed; but insisted that he expected to 
arrest the butler the next day. He seemed convinced 
there was some reason why the man had denied ever 
seeing the woman. His voice became emphatic as he 
assured us that under the circumstances the man had 
no right to keep anything back. Bartley nodded his 
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head in agreement to this, and then asked as the chief 
paused, “‘Chief, there are three questions I wish to ask 
you. The first is simple. Are there any liquor ships 
off your beach?” 

“There are two just at present. They are about 
twenty-two miles out. The coast guard watches them 
as best they can, but they are short of ships in this sec- 
tion. As a result a good deal of liquor is run in. Part 
of it stays right here, the wealthy summer people 
getting it. I suppose the rest goes to the big cities.” 

“What do you do regarding rum runners?” 

The chief laughed. ‘Not much, but there is a good 
reason for our attitude. This state never passed an 
enforcement act and is against the dry law. We work 
with the Federal men as much as we can. Our posi- 
tion is simply this: We try to prevent all liquor being 
publicly sold that we know anything about. But my 
force is small and in the summer when most of the 
liquor comes in, the population of the town is increased 
a few thousand. I have no extra men and the ordinary 
police work takes all of their time. It is a case of 
pulling them away from all other work and trying to 
enforce Prohibition—a difficult task at the best—or 
doing the best we can. As it is, we figure out that it’s 
up to the Federal authorities more than it is to us. The 
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bulk of the liquor that gets through they could prevent 
if they wished.” 

Bartley nodded in agreement, then asked, “Has there 
ever been any suspicion that the men who ran liquor in 
brought anything else?” 

I saw the chief give him a quick glance before he 
replied. 

“T know what you mean,” he said. “Mr. Carter 
told me why he was down here. But so far as I know, 
save for the one case where the two men were killed 
by their car going off a bridge, we have never found 
drugs of any sort.” 

“You may think I am very curious,” laughed Bart- 
ley, “but this is the last question. What do you know 
about the Hindu you have here?” 

“Savitr,” answered the chief in a very much dis- 
gusted tone. “Not much. He seems to have plenty 
of money. The house he has taken for the summer 
costs him over two thousand, though he came here in 
March. There is quite a crowd of women who attend 
the seances he gives. He is a medium or something of 
the kind. Teaches them how to live long, how to be- 
come beautiful and,” he gave a grin, “keep in tune with - 
the universe. The seance he holds on a Friday night 
costs twenty-five dollars to attend; but I have heard—” 
and he paused. . 
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“Yes,” came Bartley’s voice. 

The chief shrugged his shoulders as he replied, ““You 
know in my game you hear all sorts of rumors. People 
say that the seances he gives are startling, but that for 
a chosen few there are more secret instructions given 
afterwards in an upper room. I don’t know anything 
against him though the women who go to the seances 
are wealthy and some of them look a bit fast to me. 
The men who attend impress me the same way. And 
it’s true that there are a few who come down from the 
cities to see him. But, though I have an idea the man’s 
a fake, it is none of my business if rich people wish to 
be fooled in that manner.” 

Bartley said nothing when he finished and a few 
moments later we said “Good night.” With the Aire- 
dale climbing all over my lap in the sheer joy of seeing 
us, I started the car and headed back to the cottage. As 
we came into the drive, we saw that the house was dark 
and I judged that the housekeeper had not returned. 
When the door of the car was opened, the dog jumped 
to the ground and after circling the house, started to 
bark. While Carter and Bartley went up the front 
steps to the door, I drove the car into the garage. When 
I had locked the door the dog was still barking and 
refused to come into the kitchen with me. 

Bartley and Carter were in the living room. Both 
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had thrown themselves down in the large chairs. Seat- 
ing myself near them, I looked up to see the Persian 
cat Bartley had brought from the city, walk in from 
the dining room. With his beautiful tail erect, the 
animal came walking across the floor, very dignified 
and extremely friendly.. After visiting each of us and 
rubbing against our legs, he went over to sit motionless 
before the long silken curtain which was now drawn 
across the bay window. 

I watched him for some moments for he was indeed 
a beautiful cat. He sat very silent, his head a little 
on one Side, gazing at the motionless yellow silk before 
him. Not a muscle moved and as he did not change his 
position, I motioned to Bartley. Lazily his eyes went 
over to the cat, and then I saw him suddenly sit upright 
as his lips tightened. For a second he gazed at the 
animal, then rising to his feet drawled, “I think I will 
get a book from the table, Pelt.” 

He walked slowly to the table in the center of the 
room. Picking a book very carefully, he raised it in 
his hand. Then to my amazement, he suddenly flung 
it with all his strength in the direction of the curtain. 
As it hit in the center of the yellow silk, there came a 
sudden cry of pain. The next second with a leap, 
Bartley had sprung across the floor—sprung across 
the floor to grab at something which was behind the 
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curtain. There came a momentary struggle and the 
curtain was wrenched from its hangings. It came 
tumbling to the floor, a mass of yellow silk. As it fell 
its clinging folds enveloped a man who was struggling 
behind it. The man Bartley was holding firmly tried 
vainly to escape, only to find he was held in a grasp 
which he could not break. As Bartley dragged him 
across the floor so we could have a better look at him, 
the cat in outraged dignity went scampering to the 
kitchen. 
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AFTER the first stunned moment of surprise, we jumped 
to our feet to rush to Bartley’s assistance. When he 
had suddenly thrown the book at the silken curtain, I 
thought for a moment he had lost his senses. I had 
been gazing at the cat, but there had not been the 
slightest indication that any one was behind the cur- 
tain. It was rather a shock when the man came tum- 
bling out upon the floor. 

Pulling the man over to the desk, Bartley motioned 
for Carter to search him. Plunging his hand into one 
of the pockets, he gave a long, low whistle as he brought 
to light a squatty black automatic. It was a wicked 
looking gun, larger than the usual American make. 
And it proved to be the only weapon the man was 
carrying. | 

He had stood with bowed head, his face turned away 
from the three of us. As Bartley pulled the man’s 
head into a position where we could see his face, I gave 
a start. It was the same man I had seen on the beach 
in the afternoon—the one who had been watching the 
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house. There was no doubt of that, for he was wearing 
the same suit of some brownish stuff with a little stripe. 

The ,face which glared at us was far from pleasant. 
There was a scar starting at the mouth, which ran for 
several inches along his cheek. The eyes were shifty, 
dancing with rage as he gave each of us an angry look, 
a look which contained surprise and doubt as he 
glanced at Bartley and myself. Whatever his national- 
ity might be, I could not say. The skin was a slight 
olive, and I decided he might be either a Cuban or a 
Mexican. 

Taking the revolver from Carter’s hand, Bartley 
motioned the man to a chair. Then he tried to make 
him tell us what he was doing in the house. But though 
Bartley spoke to him several times, the man refused 
to even open his lips. Instead, he sat, a sullen figure, 
raising his eyes once in a while from the floor to glare 
at us. In the end, Bartley asked Carter to call the 
police station and have some one come after his pris- 
oner. 

It was some moments before the police arrived, mo- 
ments which seemed longer than they actually were. 
No one spoke as we waited for the sound of the patrol 
wagon. Once in a while the man in the chair would dart 
a quick glance at us, only to drop his eyes when he 
noticed that he was observed. But it seemed to me, as 
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once or twice I captured the puzzled looks he cast at 
Bartley and myself, that he was trying to figure out 
what we might be doing in the house. There came at 
last the loud barking of the dog on the lawn, and a 
second later we heard the sound of a car stopping in 
the drive. Carter went to the door, returning with the 
chief and one of his patrolmen. ‘They came into the 
living room, stopping a second at the sight of the revol- 
ver in Bartley’s hand. As their eyes went to the figure 
in the chair, Bartley said, “We did not expect to see 
you again to-night, Chief, but here is a prisoner for 
you. You might book him on a charge of house break- 
ing, of carrying a dangerous weapon and perhaps 
theft.” 

I saw the man half start to his feet as Bartley spoke. 
For a moment I thought he would say something, but 
the words died away upon his lips. The chief, without 
a word, stepped over to his side, and before the man 
knew it, had slipped handcuffs over his wrists. Then 
he motioned with his head for his patrolman to take 
the man to the machine. 

As the officer dragged the man from the room, the 
chief waited until he was out of hearing before turn- 
ing to Bartley. Then he asked what it was all about. 
In a few words he was told what had taken place, and 
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his face was a curious expression of wonderment as 
he asked, “What do you think he was after?” 

Bartley shook his head. “That is hard to say. He 
had a wicked gun here, but just what he was after I 
do not know.” 

Carter who had gone out with the policeman, re- 
turned to the room and with a look at Bartley, asked, 
“How in the devil did you know there was some one 
behind that curtain?” 

Bartley laughed. “The cat told me.” 

Carter gave him a very disgusted look, at which 
Bartley laughed again. Then he confessed, “That is 
true, Carter. Pelt was watching the cat sitting in front 
of the curtain. The cat sat there like a statue—not 
moving—gazing very interestedly at something in front 
of him. But you see you overlook one of the traits of 
Persian cats. They are presumed to be the most curi- 
ous of all the cats. If there is a stranger in the room 
and a Persian cat comes in, he will sit in front of the 
stranger, studying him for many minutes. Now the 
cat came in just after we did. He rubbed up against 
us all, then went over to the curtain and sat in front 
of it, very much pleased and also very curious.” 

He paused to light a cigar, then went on, “Pelt’s eyes 
had a questioning look in them as he looked at the cur- 
tain. I glanced at it, and there sat the cat—in that 
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pleased attitude of curiosity he would have if before 
a stranger—curious and pleased. I decided some one 
was behind it, so I told Pelt I was going to read. Going 
to the desk for the book would throw any suspicion of 
discovery away from the man who was hiding. If he 
was holding his gun, a heavy blow in the stomach from 
a thrown book would so startle him and perhaps hurt 
him, that I could perhaps reach the curtain before he 
had time to do anything.” 

At this moment the cat came walking into the room 
from the kitchen—came slowly with his tail erect, very 
dignified and very much pleased with himself. We 
watched him cross the floor, sniff at our legs, then walk 
over to the chair the chief had dropped into and, sit- 
ting down, look very gravely up into the man’s face. 
When we saw what he had done, we all laughed. 

As the chief bent down to stroke the cat, there came 
the sound of the automobile horn. Evidently his police- 
man was becoming restless. Rising to his feet, the 
chief said “Good night” and started for the door. | 

He was stopped by Bartley. “I want you to do us 
a favor, Chief. When you get that man to the station, 
lock him up and don’t let him see any one for several 
days. No matter whom he wishes to see, even if it is 
a lawyer, keep him under cover.” 

The chief laughed. “I can do that. There are 
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enough things to hold him on. ‘But I will book him 
on an open charge and keep him out of sight for a few 
days at least. What’s your reason for it though?” 

“The first one is the fact that the man seemed rather 
surprised to find any one in the house but Carter. I 
am going to take a hand in the affair and I want to be 
unobserved as long as I can. The second reason is 
that the man will talk when his friends come to help 
him out, and I want to stop that as long as possible.” 

The officer gravely nodded and there came once more 
the piercing wail of the horn on the car. He started 
again for the door, reached it and then paused to ask, 
“Wonder why that fellow did not jump out of the win- 
dow and escape?” 

“The dog was out on the lawn and he was barking. It 
frightened him no doubt and he did not dare take the 
chance.” 

Carter went to the door with him and a moment 
later the Airedale came rushing into the room. He 
paused to sniff at the silken curtain, now a heap upon 
the floor, then came over and curled down at Bartley’s 
feet. 

When Carter returned he paused at a small cabinet 
and found a box of cigars, and after extending it to us, 
thoughtfully lighted one. Then sinking down in a 
chair, he watched his first smoke ring slowly widen. 
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With a little laugh he turned to Bartley, “Things 
seem to be picking up. I wonder just what he was 
after.” 

It was my voice which broke the silence. “That was 
the same man I discovered on the beach this afternoon, 
the one watching the house. I told you I followed 
him in a taxi and that he got out in front of the yellow 
house that Hindu lives in.” 

There came a long, low whistle from Carter’s lips as 
he moved a little in his chair. Bartley said nothing, 
though I saw him steal a glance back at the window as 
if recapturing what had taken place. Whatever he 
might have said was prevented by the housekeeper com- 
ing in from the movies. As she entered the room she 
appeared a little shocked at seeing the silk curtain on 
the floor, and turned an inquiring eye at Carter. 

It was Bartley, however, who spoke to her and he 
said nothing about what had taken place. Instead in 
many questions, he led her through an account of the 
visit of the woman to the house the evening before. 
The housekeeper had been in Carter’s family for many 
years. A silent sort of woman who never did much 
talking, but who ran the house like clockwork. To my 
surprise, under Bartley’s questioning, her story of what 
had taken place was a little different than the version 
I had in mind. 
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The woman had arrived at the house a little before 
seven-thirty. When Mrs. Snow answered the bell, she 
had been asked if Mr. Carter was home. Her answer 
that he was not and that he would not return until late, 
seemed a disappointment to the woman. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she had asked if she could have a 
piece of paper and an envelope and write him a note. 
The housekeeper had then gone to the desk for paper 
and allowed the woman to come into the hall. This 
was the surprise. Both Carter and myself had the im- 
pression that the woman had brought the letter with 
her. 

Such was not the case. Whatever she wished to say 
to Carter, one fact seemed clear. The note had been 
written after she found that he was not in. In fact the 
housekeeper had watched her write it, and told us it 
did not cover more than a few lines. Then she had 
been requested to give it to Carter when he returned. 
After that the woman went away. 

A few moments later the bell rang again and this time 
when she answered it, it was a man. He told her that 
the woman wished to exchange the letter she had left 
for the one he held in his hand. The housekeeper 
evidently had not seen anything strange in the request, 
for she went to the living room and brought back the 
note the woman had written. When she gave it to the 
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man he handed her a sealed envelope, the one which 
we knew contained simply blank paper. Her descrip- 
tion of him was very vague, as he had stood in the 
shadow so that she was unable to get a good look at 
him. But I had an idea it was the same person who 
had been hiding behind the curtain. 

When she left us, after asking Carter what time he 
wished breakfast, there came a silence. Then suddenly 
Bartley inquired of Carter if he would ask the house- 
keeper how many sheets of paper she brought the 
woman when she asked permission to leave a note. 
Carter went to the hall and we heard his voice calling 
the housekeeper. When she responded he asked the 
question and after a moment she replied: “Two.” 

“Ask her if the woman returned one of the sheets,” 
came Bartley’s suggestion. 

In response to this question, the voice of the house- 
keeper came floating down the stairs with the word: 
“No.” A second later she said that she had no idea 
what happened to the other sheet of paper. Bartley 
rose to his feet with a puzzled look upon his face and 
as Carter came into the room asked, “George, what is 
your theory regarding all this—the woman and her 
desire to see you?” 

Carter shook his head. “I can not figure it out. Of 
course, it seems to me that in some unknown manner 
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her visit was in connection with my reason for being 
down here. How she found out who I was, I can not 
say. And, though it may seem absurd, it is my idea 
that her murder was connected with her visit here.” 

“T think you are right,” came Bartley’s grave reply. 
“But let me add another suggestion. It is my idea that 
‘the woman knew that her visit to you might become 
known to others—people she was afraid of. Suppose 
the note she left, or rather the one the housekeeper 
placed on the desk, was a blind—” 

“A blind—” I broke in. 

“Yes. If she knew she was followed, if she was 
afraid, then she must have realized that you might 
never receive the note she left. The housekeeper gave 
her two pieces of paper. It is worth asking what she 
did with the other one. We must remember that some- 
thing brought that man back here to-night. I presume 
we all think it is the same man. What was he after?” 

“Darned if I know,” commented Carter. “He could 
look this house over and find nothing. In fact it looks 
as if some one had been in the desk.” 

Over by the window in a corner was a small writ- 
ing stand. As we looked at it, we saw that the cover 
was up, with letters and papers strewn in confusion 
over its surface. Going to the desk, we found that the 
contents of the small pigeonholes had been pulled 
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out and gone through. But as Carter looked at the 
confusion, he simply laughed. 

“He had his trouble for nothing. The papers there 
are simply bills and ordinary letters. Not one word 
can be found in anything which would give me away.” 

“Tt’s an idea of mine you are already given away, as 
you put it,” was Bartley’s dry comment. 

Carter grinned, retorting that it looked very much 
as if that might be true. But it did not seem to bother 
him, though I knew one could never tell by looking at 
him how he might feel. After the papers had been 
placed back in their files, we were informed that noth- 
ing was missing. And then Bartley with a word for us 
to follow, went out into the hall. 

It was a very wide hall, ending where the winding 
stairs ran to the upper floor. A hat rack stood near the 
door and several light overcoats were flung upon the 
pegs. A little beyond this stood a small mahogany 
stand with a silver dish for calling cards on its surface. 
It was near this stand that Bartley paused to look 
gravely toward the door. 

“The woman must have stood just inside the hall,” 
he mused. ‘And I am wondering a little—” 

He broke off to go to the stand and rummaged with 
his hand in the pockets of one of the coats. Finding 
nothing in the first one, he plunged his hand into the 
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pocket of the coat nearest the door. In a moment it 
came forth with a piece of paper—a small piece of 
paper it is true, but as he gave it one quick look, I saw 
him slowly nod his head. Gravely he extended the 
sheet he had found to Carter. 

As Carter took it, after a glance at Bartley, I came 
closer so I could see it with him. It was a small sheet 
of writing paper, and sprawling across it were a few 
words written in pencil: 

“Tf I do not see you by to-morrow, ask Rose Bartel 
of the Elm Tree Cottage, she knows me, she—” 

The words ended as if the person had been inter- 
rupted while writing. Whatever they might mean, I 
could not tell. I decided from Carter’s expression that 
there was some allusion in the few words of the note 
he was familiar with. He answered the question in 
Bartley’s eyes. 

“The Elm Tree Cottage is the swiftest cabaret and 
road house on the coast. It is about ten miles from 
here—out of the town limit. I know no one there and 
never have been inside the place. What do you think 
this means?” 

Bartley was thoughtful a moment, replying with a 
question: 

“That is your own paper, I judge?” 

Carter turned the sheet over in his hands and went 
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to the light where he held the paper so he could see the 
watermark. Then he returned to our side, saying, 
“It is like the paper I use and have in the desk.” 

“I thought it would be. That is the message the 
woman left. She must have been afraid that she would 
be unable to get the letter into your hands. As she 
was standing by the hatrack, she wrote those few lines 
on the second sheet of paper, and when Mrs. Snow was 
not looking slipped it into the pocket of the overcoat. 
Why she did not wish to trust the note, or a more com- 
plete one, to the housekeeper, I can not say. Perhaps 
she was afraid some one might take it away, but there 
is one thing I am sure of—” 

“What is that?” I asked as he paused. 

“That the murdered woman not only was afraid, but 
she knew some one was following her. She knew also 
that some one would try to get any letter she might 
leave at the house.” 

He pulled his watch from his pocket and glanced at 
it. Then after a moment he said, “It’s eleven o’clock, 
Carter. Though we are all tired, it might be a good 
thing to run down to that road house to-night and see 
what we can discover.” 

Carter nodded as they started back into the living 
room. As I followed behind them, the ringing of the 
doorbell gave us all a start. - 

Being the nearest, I went down the hall to fling the 
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outside door open. For a second the darkness hid 
everything from sight, then I recognized the slim figure 
of my taxi driver of the late afternoon. He stood with 
a grin on his face, exclaiming as he saw me, “You re- 
member you said if I ever saw that bird we followed, 
to let you know where I saw him. I lamped him all 
right to-night. Had a fare down to the breakwater, 
and I saw him down by a motor boat near one of the 
men who run the hooch in here; and he sure was busy.” 

“What was he doing?” was my question. 

“Unloading crates of birds.” 

“Crates of birds?” was my puzzled exclamation. 

He nodded, then grinned, ‘“That’s what they looked 
like to me. They were crates all right, and they had 
partitions in them. I was too far away to see what 
was inside, but they were birds of some kind. I saw 
them move—chickens, I think.” 

Though I questioned him yet that was all he knew. 
The man who was now in the police station had aided 
in moving the crates, which the taxi driver thought were 
few in number, from an automobile. This was early in 
the evening, and he would have plenty of time to have 
reached Carter’s. But what the taxi driver meant by 
birds, I failed to understand. I paid him the money I 
had agreed, telling him that if he ran into the man again 
to also let me know. Then as he thanked me, I closed 
the door and went back to the living room. 
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There was a questioning look on my friends’ faces 
when I joined them, and Carter asked with whom I 
had been talking. I told them of the taxi driver, and 
then informed them of what he had seen. I could tell 
from their faces that they were rather puzzled by the 
. young man’s statement of what the crates contained 
and Carter even asked me if I thought the man had 
been correct in what he had said. 

“He told me,’ I insisted, “that the crates contained 
birds—chickens, he thought.” 

“But a chicken is not a bird,” argued Carter. 

“You say he claimed they were placing these crates 
upon one of the motor boats which belonged to a boot- 
legger?” queried Bartley. 

“That’s what he said. Crates with birds in them. 
But he was not sure what kind of birds they might be. 
He said chickens.” 

Suddenly Bartley threw back his head to give a little 
laugh. ‘Have it chickens if you wish, Pelt. It is my 
idea they will turn out to be a different species of birds 
before we are through. Come on if we are going to 
that cabaret.” 

And with a puzzled look at each other, Carter and 
I started to follow Bartley, who, after calling the dog, 
had gone to the door. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WE VISIT A ROAD HOUSE—AND—MEET A 
DANCER 


At the garage I opened the door while Carter backed 
out his sedan. As he opened the doors of the car, the 
dog jumped into the front seat while Bartley and my- 
self climbed into the rear. Then, as the car swept out 
of the drive and down the street, I leaned back and 
lighted a cigarette. 

It had been a rather strenuous evening, filled with 
unexpected things. I half started to ask Bartley if he 
felt confident that the note in Carter’s overcoat had 
been written by the woman, but thought better of my 
suggestion. We would not be going out to the road 
house if he had not thought it was important. I dis- 
missed the whole thing from my mind and settled back 
in the seat. 

It was a wonderful evening; the air was cool, the 
night fairly dark. Far ahead of us our lights seemed 
rushing blotches of flame splitting the darkness. In a 
few moments we were out of the narrow streets, run- 
ning upon a road which ran straight as an arrow. Near 
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at hand to our right was the sea, and far out on its sur- 
face I could catch a glimpse of a light—some ship 
slowly moving away in the dimness. 

Carter’s car was powerful and as the summer estates 
dropped behind us he began to let out the machine. 
There were few cars on the road—a road which seemed 
to leap up to meet the car as we swept along. No one 
spoke, though once in a while the dog would half start 
to bark as with his head far out of the window he would 
hear a sound. But the rest of us were too tired to 
do any talking. 

After a while the road turned away from the sea to 
run for several miles through some woods. ‘The tall 
pine trees on each side of us caused the road to seem 
like a huge tunnel—a tunnel whose darkness was split 
by the rushing flame of our lights. The air was heavy 
with the odor of pines, and once a rabbit far ahead 
scurried in haste across our path. 

We came very suddenly out of the woods to run 
through low meadow land. We had lost the sea and I 
could not tell how far away it was. At a side road 
Carter turned, to go for some moments through some 
marsh land, which seemed to be below the level of 
the road. There were no houses, or if there were I 
failed to observe them in the darkness. Then, as the 
car swept away from the meadows, I saw for a second 
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the reflection of water as the headlight played upon its 
surface. A moment later we came to a stop in a drive 
which circled a low, rambling frame building. 

First closing the windows of the car so the dog could 
not jump out, we climbed to the ground. Along the 
side of the drive were parked at least fifty cars, and 
most of them were rather expensive machines. From 
the long, white building, there came upon the night air 
the wailing strains of an orchestra and the sound of 
laughter. The house was brilliantly lighted, and we 
noticed a few couples dancing on the veranda. 

We stood for a moment glancing around. The house 
was on the extreme end of a rocky point which pro- 
jected into the sea. The water was on three sides of 
us and the sound of the waves, slapping upon the rocky 
shore, came to our ears. It was a lonesome place, for to 
reach it one had to drive for over a mile through the 
low marshes and I judged there was not another house 
within miles. The building was of wood, painted white 
and with two stories. Lights streamed forth from 
every window. 

We went up the steps to the veranda, waiting before 
a closed door. Finding a bell, Carter pushed the button. 
In a second it was thrown open a scant foot while a 
man who stood within gave us a careful study. Carter 
mentioned that he was a cottager in the city and this 
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seemed to satisfy him, for he flung the door wide and 
allowed us to enter. 

There was the sound of music coming from the right 
of the small hall. We bent our steps in that direction 
and passed through a door into a large dance hall. 
A waiter motioned to us and we went across the floor 
to a table near one of the windows. The place was 
running wide open, as if the prohibition amendment 
had never been heard of. Waiters were scurrying to 
and fro, while the bottles were in plain sight upon the 
tables. As the waiter who had shown us a table stood 
by our side, Bartley ordered three bottles of beer. The 
man hurried away and leaning back in our chairs, we 
studied the scene before us. 

It was the typical dance hall of the sort which one 
used to see a few years ago. In one corner upona little 
raised platform, a colored orchestra was playing, the 
men swaying back and forth to the wailing cry of the 
saxophone. Around the edge of the room were the 
tables, mostly occupied by people who had done more 
drinking than was good for them—people of all ages, 
though one could tell that the majority were the 
younger group of the summer colony. 

The orchestra shrieked and wailed with the loud, 
buoyant music whose wild, primitive strains set one’s 
feet dancing. Back and forth in the center of the room 
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the dancing couples swayed and swung, dancing with 
that strange intensity one sees to-day. Some of the 
girls were very beautiful and extremely young. Some 
were dancing with abandonment while others acted as 
though they were very much bored. The air was close 
and hot, filled with the odor of liquor and tobacco. 

As my glance went slowly from table to table, I gave 
a sudden start at the sight of a man at the further end 
of the room. His face was half turned in my direction 
and he was eagerly talking across the table with a 
woman. As there came a pause in his conversation, he 
turned away to look around the dance floor, and as 
he turned his eyes met mine. It was the doctor whose 
guest I had been the evening before. 

He seemed a little startled at seeing me, but smiled 
as he turned again to his companion. I studied him 
for a moment, thinking again what a good looking man 
he was. In the room of at least a hundred people, with 
the exception of Bartley, there was no doubt that he 
appeared the most intelligent and by far the best 
dressed. His blue suit of wonderful texture appeared 
as if it had never been worn before. I wondered a 
little why a man of his professional standing should 
be sitting in the dance hall of a road house. 

The doctor was not looking in my direction so I 
turned to Carter and whispered what I had seen. He 
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gave a glance down the room, then smiled a little as he 
in turn whispered to Bartley. I saw Bartley’s eyes 
study the blue back of the doctor, but he said nothing. 
The waiter came at this moment with the beer, opened 
the bottles and poured their contents into three tall 
glasses. When he went away, Bartley lifted the glass 
to his lips, took a sip and made a little face; evidently 
he had tasted better beer. 

The orchestra after a loud crash suddenly ceased 
playing. The dancing couples disentangled themselves 
and walked back to their tables. The waiters were in 
much demand after the dance, and went scurrying to a 
room in the rear. And then suddenly the lights went 
down as the thin, cold flame of a spotlight pierced the 
darkness and came to rest on a door at the lower end 
of the room. The orchestra struck into a tuneful 
chord, and the next second swung into a popular mel- 
ody. As it did so, the door upon which the spotlight 
rested, opened and a girl came singing and dancing 
into the room. 

As she came gliding down to the center of the room, 
the spotlight followed, playing upon her body. She 
was clad in the popular undress of the dancer of to-day. 
Her white limbs gleamed under the strong light, and 
save for a breastplate, she wore nothing else above the 
waist. Strange to say not only could she sing, but there 
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was a decided air of innocence about her, despite the 
lack of clothes and the place in which she was singing. 

She sang one of the popular songs, of the sort so 
dear to those who spend their nights under the strong 
lights. In the smoky, liquor-laden air of the road 
house, she sang a song with a lilting refrain—a song 
of home and mother. And as she sang, save for the 
low, swinging music from the orchestra, the room be- 
came still—became still only to break the silence with 
loud applause when she had finished. 

The applause died away only to commence again, 
and the orchestra swung into a lively air as the girl 
began another dance. It was an interpretative dance 
of some sort—a thing which I have never cared much 
about. But the girl could dance and her postures were 
graceful. She was a very beautiful girl, but as she 
wove her way down the floor and passed by our table, 
I discovered she was older than I had thought, in fact, 
not a girl at all, but a young woman. 

The dance ended, she swept into another song. This 
time a foolish, absurd song with silly words, but with 
a lilting melody which caused the room to join in the 
chorus. As the song stopped, the girl gave a laugh, 
throwing a kiss as she ran from the room. Then the 
lights leaped forth into flame and the orchestra swept 
into a dance tune. 
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When the lights came on, I saw the tall figure of the 
doctor rise, and he threaded his way through the danc- 
ing couples toward our table. As he reached us Carter 
rose to his feet and with a laugh, apologized for missing 
the dinner. The doctor gave a shrug of his shoulders 
at the remark and with a dry “It’s just as well you 
did,” dropped into the chair by our side. As his eyes 
fell on Bartley he was introduced, but if the name 
meant anything to him, he did not show it. 

For a while we talked, although the doctor did most 
of the speaking. He mentioned the fact that he had 
never been to the place before, but being tired from his 
work and worried by what had taken place at his din- 
ner, he had run down this evening to see what it was 
like. Save for that no one mentioned the murder, and 
for a little while the conversation was of the usual sort. 

Then rising to his feet he urged us all to come and 
see him, and went away. 

For a while we sat silent, watching the dancing. The 
crowd seemed to be constantly changing, with the 
couples drifting in and out of the room. As time passed, 
the floor became more crowded and the air heavy with 
the smoke of countless cigarettes. Just when I won- 
dered why we were staying, Carter spoke, “There is 
another dance floor upstairs. I think it is a bit wilder 
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than this, at least it is more private. We’d better take 
a look at it.” 

We arose to our feet, threading our way through the 
dancing couples on the floor and past the swaying or- 
chestra. With a word to a waiter Carter passed out 
of the main door only to turn and start up a flight of 
stairs which led to the second story. At the top of 
the stairs we found a hall, with a number of private 
rooms, which had at the lower end a door—a door be- 
fore which was sitting a very bored lookout. He gave 
us a glance but rose to allow us to enter the room. 

It was similar to the one we had just left but much 
smaller. The dancing space seemed almost inadequate, 
though three couples were swaying to the strains of a 
three piece orchestra. Instead of tables the room con- 
tained a number of small booths with a curtain in front 
of each one—a curtain which could be let down to give 
privacy if one wished it. As the door closed behind us, 
a waiter beckoned from the further end of the room 
and we went in his direction. 

He placed us in one of the booths and then left us 
fora moment. The place was small and the table, upon 
which I leaned my elbows, was without a cover. 
Through the heavy curtain on my right, I could hear 
the sound of whispering voices mingled with the clink- 
ing of glasses. It was a sordid place, not only dingy 
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but even dirty. I judged that the wide open manner 
in which liquor was being sold caused the patrons to 
forget anything else. 

A waiter came sliding into the booth to ask us what 
we would drink. He started the usual sentence only 
to hesitate and exclaim, ““Good heavens—Mr. Bartley!” 

Startled at Bartley’s name, I turned to the waiter. 
One glance told me who he was, though the man was 
the last person I would have expected to see. He was a 
tall and extremely thin individual with a very narrow 
face and protruding teeth. But I knew him and so 
did Bartley. Three years before the man had been 
accused of a murder and had been saved from the 
electric chair by a bit of evidence which had come into 
Bartley’s hands. 

After his first startled cry he came closer to whisper 
in a hoarse voice in Bartley’s ears, “After some bird?” 

Bartley shook his head, saying with a smile that we 
were just looking around. There was no need to ask 
the man not to mention his name. Though so far as I 
knew he had no particular morals or character of any 
kind, yet the curious sense of gratitude which runs 
through the underworld would seal his lips so far as 
Bartley was concerned. He had not forgotten whose 
testimony had saved him from the chair. I saw all 
that in the pathetic look which swept the man’s face. 
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He took our order and hastened away. While he was 
gone, Bartley in a low voice told Carter who he was 
and how he happened to know him. The tale had 
barely ended when the man was back with three drinks 
of Scotch—Scotch at which we all cast dubious eyes. 
Then as he lingered as if wishing to do more for us, 
Bartley beckoned for him to come closer. As he bent 
over the chair he was asked, “Do you know a Rose 
Bartel here?” 

The man nodded. “Sure thing; she is a singer, and 
does a dance act.” 

“Do you think we might see her fora few moments?” 

The man straightened up and gave Bartley a grave 
look. Then he said in a low voice, “You’re not after 
her?” 

Bartley shook his head, retorting that he was not 
looking for any one, though he did wish to talk to the 
woman. With that the waiter went out, dropping the 
curtain as he did so. As the curtain fell, Bartley raised 
the glass of Scotch, sniffed at it, then with a grin 
poured it on the floor. We did not speak, for the sound 
of the orchestra in the small room was rather deafen- 
ing. Just as I thought the waiter would never return, 
the curtain parted, and a woman slipped into the booth. 

There was a curious expression in the glance she 
shot at us, a mixture of defiance and curiosity. She 
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stood leaning against the table, her eyes searching our 
faces. At the first glance we knew that it was the same 
woman whose dancing we had watched a short while 
before. Now she was dressed in her street clothes, and, 
though her cheeks had more rouge than they needed, 
and the eyebrows had been darkened to a thin black 
line, after all she was a beautiful woman. Not over 
twenty-five I judged, and a young woman who was per- 
fectly able to take care of herself. 

At Bartley’s gesture she dropped into the fourth 
chair, then asked in a deep voice, ““You want to see 
me?” 

There was a suggestion of defiance in her tone as 
the cool eyes went over us all. 

Bartley smiled, the gracious smile which wins him 
so many friends. In the same pleasant tone he might 
have used in a drawing room, he said but one word, 
Ves: 

As he spoke the woman pulled her chair around until 
she was facing Bartley. She seemed to realize that he 
was the one who wished to speak to her. Her dark 
eyes studied him without a single trace of fear and yet 
I could tell she was wondering what it was all about. 
Then, lowering his voice so that the people in the 
booths on each side of us could not hear, he asked, “Did 
you know the woman who was murdered yesterday?” 
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I saw a gleam leap to her eyes, but she did not move 
a muscle. Yet something in the tenseness of her body 
told me that the question had not only been unexpected, 
but that she knew who the woman was. Her eyes met 
Bartley’s, and after a long pause she whispered, ‘“Sup- 
pose I did, what is it to you?” 

I saw Bartley cast a quick glance at Carter, and 
then, as if making up his mind, he leaned closer to the 
dancer and began to speak in a low tone. Without 
mentioning Carter’s profession, he told her that I had 
been at the dinner, and then producing the note we 
had found in the overcoat pocket showed it to the 
woman. She took it from his hand, studying it as she 
leaned back in the chair. Her glance was a very cal- 
culating one which seemed to weigh us all. Then, as 
if suddenly making up her mind, she leaned forward, 
her voice tense. 

“T knew her; she was an old friend of mine—the best 
I ever had. I don’t know what she was doing at your 
place, or why any one should kill her. But I do 
know—” 

‘Her words died away as some one fumbled with the 
curtain before the booth. The next second it was 
swept aside as our waiter looked within. His face was 
anxious as he told us the dancer was wanted down- 
stairs. As the curtain dropped back into place, the 
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woman rose from her chair to stand silent. Her figure 
was shapely and I noticed that despite the fact she was 
singing and dancing in a wide open cabaret, her face 
had no lines of dissipation. 

Again the cool eyes swept over us appraisingly. 
Then coming closer she said, “I know she was troubled 
over something. But it’s no place to spill a story here. 
You tell me where you are staying and I will see you in 
the morning.” 

Carter gave her his address, and after repeating it 
twice she slipped through the curtain and out of sight. 
As she went away, it dawned on me that she had not 
told us the name of the murdered woman, and I said 
as much to Bartley. He nodded, replying that he 
thought we would see her in the morning, and then rose 
to throw back the curtain. 

For a few moments we watched the people on the 
dance floor. They seemed to be of a different type than 
those on the floor below. There was an indescribable 
something about the sleek young men with their well 
plastered hair, that made me wonder a little. They 
looked very similar to men I had seen brought into the 
police stations in New York—the crowd from which 
our criminals are bred. As for the women they were 
dancing with, only the fact they were slightly over- 
dressed, the colors of their gowns a little too vivid, 
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would tell that they were not familiar with the highest 
society. 

We rose after a while and tipping our waiter, went 
down the room and out through the door to the hall. 
The orchestra was still playing when we reached the 
first floor—the saxophones crying and moaning in an 
obscene rhythm. Out in the open air, we discovered 
that there were even more cars parked before the build- 
ing than when we first came. 

The dog started to give us a noisy welcome as we 
climbed into the car but at a word from Bartley became 
still. As the engine started, Bartley commented, ‘That 
is about as wide open a road house as I have seen in 
many a day.” 

Over his shoulder Carter shot back some comment 
which we did not hear. The next second we had swung 
down into the road and were hastening through the 
marshes. The air in the cabaret had been very close, 
and I was glad when Bartley reached up and opened 
the window by his side. As the cool night wind came 
sweeping into the car, I leaned way back in my seat, 
tired and lazy. 

We did not drive back as fast as we had come. 
With the car at twenty-five miles an hour we swept 
by the marshes, the salt scent coming through the open 
window. The night was dark and there was no moon, 
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but the lights of the car made the road ahead as light 
as day. No one spoke and only the uneasy moving of 
the dog broke the silence. In a few moments we were 
away from the marshes and the road started to pass 
through the woods. 

By the light ahead of us, I could see the tall trees 
on each side of the road. It appeared to be a rather 
heavy piece of woods and the road was a bit lonely. 
Not only were the trees on each side, but the road 
narrowed until there was barely room for two cars 
to pass. For some reason I straightened up in the 
seat to look through the window behind me. 

Far down the road I could see the dazzling circles 
cast by the lights of acar. As I watched them, they be- 
came larger, glowing with a brilliancy which blinded 
me. The car was coming at a terrific speed, and I could 
see the lights rushing down upon us. Turning, I bent 
forward to tell Carter that there was a car coming 
and he pulled out a little to the side of the road. 

The lights were now shining through our back win- 
dow, growing larger every second. I could hear the 
approaching car, the roar of its engine becoming 
louder as it swept down upon us. As it approached 
it dawned upon me that whoever was driving the car 
had not the slightest intention of slowing down. The 
road was narrow and it would take careful driving on 
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the part of the passing car to prevent an accident. I 
cried to Carter, and just as the car started to pass 
us he pulled further out to the side. 

Then, above the sound of the racing car, there came 
a cry from Bartley. With a terrific shove he pushed 
me from my seat. I fell in a cramped position to the 
floor as he slumped down upon me. The darkness was 
split by a burst of flame; there came the crashing re- 
port of a revolver, and I heard the glass in the window 
splinter into many pieces. With the loud shrieking of 
our brakes, Carter brought our car to a stop. There 
floated back to us the loud exhaust of the engine of 
the other car as it raced away. As our machine stopped 
with a jerk which threw me against the side, the Aire- 
dale in the front seat began to bark—loud noisy barks 
of defiance and rage. 
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WE HEAR AGAIN OF SAVITR 


Tue attack had been so sudden that it was all over 
before I realized just what had happened. As the car 
came to a stop, Bartley cried anxiously, “Are you hurt, 
Carter?” 

“T don’t think so,” came the reply from the front 
seat. ‘It’s a wonder we were not all killed.” 

We climbed back into our seats while Carter threw 
on the dome lamp of the machine. The first thing I 
noticed was the very anxious face turned in our di- 
rection. The next thing to interest me was the window 
by which I had been sitting only a moment before. 
The glass was shattered into many pieces with some 
splinters on the seat and floor. Not only that, but there 
were bullet holes through the side of the car. But 
for the shove Bartley had given me, and his own 
quickness in falling to the floor, there is no doubt that 
one of us would have been killed. 

Far down the road we could see the fast vanishing 
tail light of the other car. It had not slowed down in 
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speed when it passed us. From it, some one had shot 
at the rear of our car with a revolver as the other car 
sped by. With a muttered exclamation, Carter threw 
off the dome light as with a roar the engine of his car 
came to life. The next second with a,clash he shifted 
the clutch and as the car started forward, swung it 
into the center of the road. 

With our speed increasing every second, we settled 
back as he raced after the car now far ahead. It seemed 
a hopeless task, for they were going very fast when they 
passed, us, and had increased their speed after the 
revolver shots. The road ran straight as a ribbon. 
In the far distance we could see a tiny red spot of 
light—the tail lamp of the fleeing car. Though Car- 
ter’s machine was powerful, yet in the end the task 
proved useless. When we reached the city limits a 
passing street car blocked us long enough for the other 
car to get out of sight. 

After we had driven into the garage, Carter jumped 
from his seat and threw on the brilliant light. We stood 
by his side and he gave us one look then turned to 
examine his machine. One window had been shattered 
into bits by the bullets. Two bullets had pierced the 
aluminum body of the car, while above the back seat 
were the traces of two more. His face wore a curious 
expression of rage and astonishment. Turning to us he 
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snarled out, “It’s not a joke any longer. It’s a wonder 
we were not all killed.” 

“Tt was a miracle that not one of us was hit,” was 
Bartley’s sober reply. 

With another glance at his car and a sad shake 
of his head, Carter turned off the light in the garage 
and after we went out, locked the door. The dog fol- 
lowed us into the house. 

Leaving Bartley and myself in the living room, Carter 
wandered off into the direction of the kitchen. He re- 
turned in a few moments with a plate of sandwiches and 
a squatty black bottle. Pulling a small table close to 
our chairs, we watched him pour a drink into three 
glasses—glasses which he extended without a word. 
The sandwiches eaten, he slumped back in his chair, 
and his fingers patted the tobacco in the bowl of his 
pipe, while he commented, “I judge, John, it is time we 
dropped the fairy story that no one knows why I am 
down here.” 

Bartley gravely nodded, saying there seemed no 
doubt that some one knew who Carter was. Then, 
after a moment’s silence, added, “It’s my idea you are 
rather close to something, Carter.” 

Carter threw back his head and laughed. “I sup- 
pose that is all true, John. In the mystery stories I 
have read you find the author saying, ‘The fox was near 
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his hole,’ but if I am close to something I have not the 
slightest idea what it is. How under heavens did you 
happen to fall to the floor of the car in time to escape 
being hit?” 

I had wondered about this. Just before the car 
opened fire, Bartley had shoved me to the floor and 
had fallen on top of me. This was the only thing 
which had saved us both from being hit by the spray- 
ing bullets. I wondered how he had happened to do it. 
With a smile at us both, he informed us that as he 
glanced back as the car started to swing around us, 
he had noticed a man standing in back of the other car. 
He was but a faint dim shadow, but he thought he had 
seen the outline of a gun. Without waiting to dis- 
cover if he was right, he had knocked me to the floor 
and had fallen on me. 

“But—” began Carter. 

Bartley raised a protesting hand. “Don’t ask me 
to tell you who they were or who they were after. 
It’s my idea they came from that road house. Some 
one wished to get us all out of the way. It’s a wonder 
they did not do it. I think you ought to pull some 
wires, George, and close that place. I know you can’t 
stop the sale of liquor, but that is no reason a place 
like that should run. I did not like the looks of it 
at all. But—” and he rose to his feet. 
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There was a smile on his face as his dog brushed 
against his legs, and Bartley bent and took the animal’s 
head between his hands as he talked for several mo- 
ments to the Airedale. Then he arose, saying, “It’s 
been a pretty exciting day all told, and I am tired. I 
might suggest, Carter, that you let the dog wander 
around the lower floor, and if any one else tries to 
visit you, he will have a warm reception. Trouble has a 
complex over people who call in the night. But I am 
not going to talk any more, it is after two and I am 
going to bed.” 

Though I should have been tired, when I got into 
bed I found that sleep would not come. I tossed from 
one side of the bed to the other and at last began to 
run over in my mind the circumstances of the last 
few hours. That there had been an effort to kill us 
all, I felt sure. However, I wondered in the end why 
it was that only the back seat of the car had been 
the target for the bullets. At last giving it up as 
something I could not understand, I dropped off into an 
uneasy sleep. 

As a rule I was not given to early rising, but the sun 
streaming through the open window wakened me for 
some unknown reason, at five o’clock. Try as I might, 
sleep could not be recaptured and at length, feeling very 
much awake, I arose and dressed. Going softly from 
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my room so I would not awaken the others, I went 
downstairs. The Airedale came slowly from the liv- 
ing room to greet me. His brown eyes looked a little 
reproachful as he stretched, as if asking why I had 
roused him at such an early hour. Taking my hat from 
the rack, I let myself out of the front door and with 
the dog for company, went down on the beach. 

Though it was very early yet the sun was already 
warm and it gave promise of being a hot day. The 
beach was deserted with not a soul to break the long 
expanse of sand. The sea lay a calm sheet of glittering 
silver, without motion, gently rolling to the shore with 
a rippling sound. With one sharp bark, the dog started 
for the water and in a moment was swimming far from 
shore. 

For a while I wandered down to the water’s edge, 
amusing myself by throwing sticks into the sea for 
the dog to get. Tired of this, I dropped on the sand 
near the wreck and watched the dog, who had come out 
of the water, as he rolled over and over. A flock of sea 
gulls following a school of fish next held my attention, 
and my eyes followed them until they were out of sight. 
When I turned my gaze away, a sound behind me 
caused the dog to leap to his feet and go rushing up 
toward the grass. 

Turning to see what he was after, I saw Bartley 
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come leisurely down across the sand. He was wear- 
ing a thin, gray suit of flannel and appeared very much 
unconcerned as he dropped down by my side. With a 
joke over my early rising, he leaned back against the 
ruined side of the ship and studied the water. For a 
while we did not speak, sitting silently, half dozing in 
the sunshine. 

Feeling at peace with the entire world, I lay on my 
back and lazily, through half shut eyes, watched a few 
white clouds drift slowly across the sky. I became 
interested in several birds far up in the heavens— 
birds which came flying very rapidly in from sea, only 
to pass in a second from my sight. Wondering a little 
what they might be, I turned to Bartley asking him if 
they were sea gulls. 

His eyes followed my pointing finger, as many hun- 
dred feet in the air, a large bird flying in a straight 
line, passed overhead. I saw him turn to watch its 
flight, then with a puzzled expression on his face, he 
turned to look out over the sea. As my eyes followed 
him, I saw another bird come winging its way over 
the water, flash high above our heads only to dis- 
appear. In all we must have seen over twenty before 
they ceased. When there were no more, I noticed that 
Bartley rose to his feet and stood looking thought- 
fully in the direction of the town. 
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He seemed rather puzzled as he dropped back on the 
sand, and I saw his face become thoughtful. With a 
sudden exclamation he gave one quick look out over 
the water, and then laughed. Why he should have 
laughed I did not know, nor for that matter did he 
answer my question as to what the birds were. In- 
stead, taking a cigarette from his case, he lighted it 
and turned to me. There was a dancing light in his 
eyes as he said; “You never told me, Pelt, what you 
thought of last night’s affair.” 

I informed him that about the only thing I felt 
sure of was that Carter’s mission at the shore must 
be known. He laughed at my reply, saying rather 
ironically that I was a very wise man. Turning on 
his side he glanced again out over the water, smiling 
as he did so. 

“T think, Pelt,” he said, “that though Carter is in 
the dark, he has stumbled on a drug-running gang. 
He has not the slightest idea who may be in it or just 
how far reaching its methods are. Most of the knowl- 
edge seems to be on the other side at present. They 
at least know who Carter is and what he is after. It 
is my idea, however, that he will come through in the 
end with a bang.” 

“You think then,” I ventured, “that he is right in 
his idea that cocaine is being shipped through here?” 
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“Absolutely,” was the firm response. “And if it is, 
then, of course, there must be more than one person 
mixed up in it. Prohibition has brought about great 
organized groups of rum runners. The business is so 
vast that no one man can take care of it. It must 
be shipped to this country, brought ashore, stored and 
distributed. It is a real business to-day, with large 
sums of money behind it. And the same thing applies 
to drugs, only there is this difference. There is so 
much money in drugs that they can pass through 
many hands and still give large rewards to those who 
handle them.” 

“But,” was my retort, “why pick out this quiet 
place?” 

“Because it is quiet,” was the answer. ‘Also be- 
cause they have to switch their landing places every 
so often. I wager anything that the stuff, if it comes 
in here, comes in from sea. The big money is in 
cocaine. It is not bulky and you do not have to have 
much to make a good many thousand dollars.” 

Carter’s voice hailed us from the house. The con- 
versation ceased as we scrambled to our feet and went 
to breakfast. He greeted us with a little shake of the 
head, saying that we got up too early in the morning 
to suit him. Then we passed into the dining room to 
sit down to the fine morning meal the housekeeper had 
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prepared. When we pushed back our chairs, Bartley 
said he wished to go at once to town as he had a tele- 
gram to send. He insisted rather strongly that Carter 
must go with him. A little puzzled by his manner, 
Carter went out of the room to get Bartley’s car. I 
started to follow him, only to be told I’d better stay at 
the house until they returned. Reminding them that 
the dancer from the cabaret was to visit us around ten, 
I watched them drive away. 

Because I had risen at such an early hour, the morn- 
ing dragged very slowly. I wondered, as I went out to 
the sun parlor to read, why Bartley should have gone 
to the village. From long experience I knew there was 
always a reason for what he did, so I let it go at that. 
I found a book of wild adventure and started to read. 
Long before the book was finished I heard the car drive 
into the yard and the barking of the dog. Several 
moments later they had joined me in the sun parlor. 

They seemed very cheerful as they slumped down 
into their chairs, and after a second Carter informed 
me that the chief had arrested the butler. The man 
was now down in the village jail. Though my question 
was more to discover if he had found anything new, 
I asked why it had been done. Carter laughed. 

“More on general principles than anything else, I 
judge. As the chief told us, people always expect the 
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police to make an arrest; it looks good in the papers. 
In this case it was not only that, but something else.” 

As I looked at him he became serious: “The chief 
puts it this way. The doctor says there is a knife 
missing from his surgical cabinet. The butler could 
have taken it. Then again there is an outside chance 
that when the butler left the dining room and went to 
the office, he could have killed the woman. And the 
third thing, the one the chief is sore over is the fact 
that he lied when he said he had never seen the woman. 
Taking them all together, the chief thinks it will do the 
man good to be locked up. He might talk in the end, 
so there you are.” 

Lighting a cigarette he turned to Bartley to ask his 
opinion. There came a little shake of the head and a 
faint smile in return. 

“In all probability I think a jury might say there 
was a circumstantial case against the butler. Pelt said 
the butler was not out of the dining room over a 
minute—a minute is a pretty short time in which to kill 
a woman; and then she had to be placed on the operat- 
ing table. The mere fact that he denied ever seeing 
her would not mean much to me. No doubt he was 
only trying to escape trouble for himself. Still one 
never knows.” 

There came the are ringing of the doorbell. Be- 
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ing the nearest I went into the hall and to the front 
door. When I opened it, I saw the dancer we had 
seen the evening before. In her street clothes she ap- 
peared a different woman than the one I had seen 
under the spotlight in the smoky cabaret. Her dress 
was plain, of some bright material which suited her 
dark hair. Most of the rouge and paint was gone 
from her face and the eyes which smiled at me, were 
clear and appealing. 

I took her into the sun room, a at her appearance 
the two men jumped to their feet. Thinking she might 
not have remembered their names, I introduced them. 
At Bartley’s name, she gave him an interested glance, 
then asked, “Are you the Mr. Bartley who was on 
the coast several years ago, the man who solved the 
Duveen murder case?” 

Bartley smiled and said she was correct. As she 
sank into the chair which Carter had brought, we all 
seated ourselves. Asking her permission if we might 
smoke, Bartley took his case from his pocket, started 
to take a cigarette, then extended it to the woman. 
Thanking him she took a cigarette, bending forward 
for the lighted match which Carter extended. Blow- 
ing a faint thread of smoke from her lips, she settled 
back in her chair and turned to Bartley: 
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“T am glad that you are that Mr. Bartley,” she 
smiled. “I will feel freer in talking to you.” 

Her story, however, was not startling. Leaning back 
in her chair, the shapely knees showing below the short 
dress, she told us what she knew of the murdered 
woman. The voice was soft and modulated, and her 
English much better than one might have expected. 
There was no hesitancy in the telling, she treating us 
with that perfect equality which women have when 
thrown in contact with a great many men. 

The most important thing was the fact she knew the 
murdered woman, whose name was Frances Green, 
and that she was one of her friends. The two 
women had lived in the same small town in California. 
Both having rather good voices, they had gone to Los 
Angeles and taken dancing lessons with the idea of 
going on the stage. This had not turned out as well as 
they had expected, and they had been forced to sing in 
several cabarets. ‘Thinking there might be a better 
opportunity in New York, they had come to the city 
only to find a slack season in the theatrical world. 
Early in the spring they had been offered an engage- 
ment as dancers and singers at the Elm Tree Cottage. 
Having nothing else to turn to, they had been forced 
to accept it. 

The woman’s expression changed when she spoke of 
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coming to Westwood and her dark eyes became pensive. 

“Frances began to go to pieces after she came down 
here.” 

“What do you mean by that?” was Bartley’s inter- 
ested question. 

“YT don’t know,” she answered shaking her head. 
“You see Frances got mixed up in Los Angeles with 
a crowd that went around to the place Savitr ran.” 

“Savitr!”’ exclaimed Carter. 

“Yes, the same one who is down here. He—” she 
paused and half laughed. “I don’t know just what he 
does pull off. On the coast he claimed to be teaching 
a new religion of love. It was a wild crowd that he 
gathered around him and I guess there was more booze 
than anything else, more love than religion. He was 
driven out of Los Angeles by the police. Anyway 
Frances got in with the crowd that went to his place, 
and drank much more than she should. I thought also 
that she got mixed up with something else.” 

“What?” came Bartley’s voice. 

The woman made a despairing gesture with her 
hands— 

“I don’t really know, but I thought she was using 
dope.” 

In the silence which came, there passed a look be- 
tween Bartley and Carter—one which expressed a 
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great deal. Then turning to the woman Bartley asked, 
“Did the same thing happen here?” 

She nodded, then swept into speech. “I am afraid 
it did. She had not been here very long when she found 
that Savitr was in town. She started to go to his house, 
attending the seances he had. And I noticed that she 
seemed to have plenty of money. And then—” and 
her voice trailed away. 

“Ves,” some one insisted. 

“Well, she was going down hill. Sometimes she 
would be full of life, other times gloomy and despond- 
ent. Something troubled her. Three days ago she told 
me she had got hold of something which would give 
her a good deal of money. What it was I never knew. 
She threw up her job at the cabaret and came to town. 
I heard nothing else until I read in the paper about 
the murder. The description told me who it was, but 
I kept my mouth closed. She was a pretty good sort 
of a kid with all her faults.” 

Her voice broke a little as she wiped an unashamed 
tear from her eyes. There was no doubt she had 
thought a good deal of her friend and she was not 
ashamed to show her emotion. But when, with a shake 
of her head a little pathetic smile passed her lips, we 
found she had told us all she knew. What the woman 
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had been doing at the doctor’s she could not tell, She 
had never heard her mention his name. 

The housekeeper came drifting to the door, and cast 
an enquiring look at Carter. Lunch was ready, and 
turning to the dancer he invited her to eat with us. She 
seemed surprised at the invitation, at first refusing but 
allowed us in the end to win her over. There was some- 
thing very likable about her and we were all glad when 
she consented to remain. 

At the table all talk of the murder was dropped. 
Instead Bartley led her very skillfully through 
the story of her experiences in New York. It was the 
old story of the girl who had a little talent, but did not 
know where to go to sell it. Behind her careless tone, 
there was the hint of a long, weary search for work, 
the calling on agent after agent, and in the end being 
forced to sing in a cheap road house. As the lunch 
ended with the dessert, Bartley turned to her, “Miss 
Bartel,” he said, “it seems a shame to me that you 
have to work in a place like the Elm Tree Cottage. I 
have a doubt if it can run much longer—it is too wide 
open. Suppose I give you a note to a manager I 
know in New York. I am sure he will find you a place 
in his new show. For you can sing, you know.” 

The look which swept over the woman’s face was 
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pathetic—a look of surprise and hope. She started to 
speak, bit her lips to keep back the emotion, then told 
him it would be the one thing in the world she would 
wish for. As I saw her face soften and become beauti- 
ful, I knew that the surroundings in which she had 
worked for the last few weeks had not harmed her. 

She told us she had to return and after calling a 
taxi, Bartley went to the desk and wrote a note to his 
friend in New York. He gave it to her with the com- 
ment that he was sure she would find a place. Then 
when the taxi came we went to the door with her, and 
she smiled “‘Good-by.” 

As the door closed behind her, Bartley turned to 
Carter, slapped him on the shoulder and grinned: 
“What about some golf?” 

It was agreeable to his friend, and Bartley went up 
stairs to put on his golf clothes. As Carter and I went 
back into the living room, we heard Bartley’s whistle 
come floating down from above. At the sound Carter 
turned and grinned. 

“Pelt,” he asked, ‘do you know what a falcon is?” 

“Of course,” was my retort. “A bird.” 

Carter threw back his head and laughed, and at my 
expression laughed again. “Of course, it is a bird, I 
know that. But do you know why John had to go to 
town? All the way in he was talking about falcons, 
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told me there was only one man in the country who 
trained them. Said he was telegraphing this man to 
come down here to-night and bring a falcon with him. 
And do you know what they use those birds for?” 

From some subconscious part of my mind came my 
reply that I thought they were used for hunting. Carter 
nodded at this, then said with a grin, ‘That is what 
John said. When I asked him why under heavens he 
would want a falcon, he said four words. Do you 
have any idea what they were?” 

I shook my head in denial. 

Carter smiled, then drawled, “I asked him why 
under heavens he wanted a falcon, and he said: ‘I am 
going hunting.’ ” 
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WE ACCEPT AN INVITATION TO ATTEND A 
SEANCE 


Tue golf club was four miles from the town. There 
was an eighteen hole course and a stone club house 
which stood on a little hill several hundred yards from 
the shore. When we drove up the circling drive there 
were at least an hundred cars parked by the grass and 
the six tennis courts were all occupied. A few people 
were sitting on the veranda, apparently dozing in the 
bright sunshine. 

By some streak of luck we managed to find the first 
tee unoccupied. Bartley drove off, with a screaming 
drive which went several hundred yards down the 
course. Then, for the rest of the afternoon, he seemed 
unable to place another good shot. Long before we had 
reached the last hole, he was slicing into the rough 
and losing his ball in the tall grass. Again and again 
Carter roared with laughter as he watched Bartley’s 
desperate efforts to regain the green fairway. 

At the eighteenth hole Bartley gave one look at his 
score, shrugged his shoulders, and with a much dis- 
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gusted expression upon his face, tore the card into a 
hundred pieces. After a shower, we dressed and strolled 
out to the veranda where we managed to find three 
vacant chairs. When a waiter came our way, we or- 
dered three bottles of ginger ale and sat back to wait 
until it arrived. 

While we had been playing, the Club House had filled 
up. The veranda was rather crowded now, bright 
dresses of the women being in the majority. Near us a 
dark haired girl was laughing at some joke which the 
young man, bending close to her chair, was telling. 
Waiters were hurrying back and forth, and a group 
of young people in a corner were shouting with laugh- 
ter. Every moment the crowd was increased by some 
man, who had finished his golf for the day, coming up 
from the locker room. 

Inside the club house some one was having a tea 
and the sound of the orchestra floated through the wide 
windows. Down below the tennis courts lay the shore, 
miles of golden sand stretching away in the distance. 
A hydroplane was winging its way toward New York, 
the drone of its engines floating in from sea. Far off 
from shore a four masted vessel was trying to beat its 
way up the coast, an effort which seemed of no avail 
because of the lack of breeze. 

The waiter returned after a while and we leaned 
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back, sipping our cool drink. None of us felt like 
talking and for a while no one spoke. I was the first 
to break the silence by turning to Bartley: “What did 
the chief do with that man whom we found back of the 
curtain?” 

“Nothing so far,” was the reply. “Up to this morn- 
ing he had not said a word. All efforts to make him 
talk have failed. They searched him but found noth- 
ing of any value. He did let out a yell this morning 
for a lawyer, but it did him no good. The chief is 
going to keep him under cover for several days, and 
take a chance that in some manner the news will leak 
out. He wants to see who will come to his aid.” 

Carter cast a languid eye in our direction, murmur- 
ing in a low voice, “What do you think of the story 
we heard this morning?” . 

“The same thing you do,” was the retort. 

“Blackmail,” hinted Carter, raising an eyebrow. 

“She told us that her friend said she had discovered 
something—something which would bring her good 
money. Add to that the type of a woman she had be- 
come, using liquor and drugs, and it sounds like ‘Black- 
mail.’ Evidently she stumbled on something. It may 
be that it did not turn out as she expected. Perhaps 
her victim refused to come across. That may be the 
reason of her visit to you. To get even and make 
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_ trouble for some one—that may also explain why she 
was murdered.” 

Carter shrugged his shoulders only to retort, “It 
may be all as you say; but even if it is, there are a few 
other things I would like to know. I have an idea I 
am right about dope coming through here, but I wish 
I knew just where it came from and how it gets in. 
Do you think we will stumble on to the method?” 

Bartley laughed, replying, “Oh, I have a pretty 
good idea in my mind as to how they get it in.” 

We both gave a surprised exclamation, and there 
came Carter’s astonished voice, ‘Come on, John, you 
have only been down here twenty-four hours. I have 
been with you all the time. You can’t tell me you know 
how dope is reaching this place.” 

“T think I do,” replied Bartley as an amused look 
passed over his face. 

What Carter might have retorted I can not say. A 
young man passing our table, paused to give one 
surprised look. Then his hand came down on Car- 
ter’s back, and the words, “Hello, George, what under 
heavens are you doing down here?” 

The young man who seemed so pleased to greet Car- 
ter, was, to say the least, stout,—one of those little fat 
men with a round, red face beaming with good nature. 
He took the extra chair and cocked his eye at, the ginger 
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ale bottles. After the introductions we discovered that 
he was Carter’s broker, Peter Donnell, and from the 
smile with which they greeted each other, there was no 
doubt they were good friends. 

After the first general greetings, Carter drawled, 
“What are you doing down here, Peter? Taken all the 
money from your clients?” 

The man laughed. ‘‘My sister is down here for the 
summer. Her husband bought a place this spring. I 
just came down to look it over and to see what under 
heavens she is doing now.” 

He chuckled and turned to Bartley. ‘Don’t think 
you ever met my sister, Mr. Bartley, Mrs. John Foster, 
but Carter knows her well. Grace goes through life 
discovering new things. Two years ago she was mixed 
up in some cult which told her the way to save her soul 
was to walk barefooted on the early morning dew. 
Grace did that until she stepped on a bit of glass and 
almost had blood poisoning. Then she was mixed up 
with some group who said your soul harmonized with 
the colors you wore. That lasted until she discovered 
that you could never wear black, and she looks best 
in black. But the other day she wrote me she had dis- 
covered something, the real thing this time. Solved all 
the questions of the universe, gives you the one big 
truth.” 
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He paused to light a cigar, then grunted, “That’s 
not why I came down. I came for a rest, but Grace is 
going to drag me off to her new prophet to-night. He 
does all sorts of things. Regular seance—ghosts, lights, 
music and all the rest.” 

He chuckled. There was something so contagious in 
his laugh that we all smiled. He was a very likable 
chap, seemingly just an irresponsible fat man. But I 
knew that the smiling man before me was one of the 
shrewdest market operators on the Exchange. I saw 
his shoulders shake as a recollection came over him. 

“Do you know, I once went to a seance. Right in 
the middle of it the medium bawled out, ‘You; I can 
see a figure around you—an old gentleman, your 
grandfather.’ So I yelled out, ‘What does he want?’ 
And out she came with the words: ‘He sends his love 
and says everything is all right.’ That sort of cheered 
me up for the old gentleman was out at a poker game, 
and I thought it was time his luck changed.” 

He laughed again at the thought, and then came 
Bartley’s cool voice, “You say your sister is taking you 
to a seance to-night. Do you know where?” 

The broker shook his head telling us that he could 
not remember the name. 

“Savitr?” insinuated Bartley. 
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Donnell struck his knee with his hand. ‘That’s it. 
Odd sort of a name.” 

Bartley agreed and then the broker gave us a little 
more information. His sister had tried to impress upon 
him that it was the usual sort of seance. He 
grinned as he remarked that he had been told it was 
very exclusive, with never more than twenty people 
present and those only by invitation. Seeing our inter- 
est, he suggested that we come along with them, adding 
that his sister had taken four tickets. In the end upon 
the agreement that we should be allowed to pay for 
the tickets, Bartley told him that he would be pleased 
to go with them. With that, after asking where we 
were staying, the broker arose saying he would call for 
‘us around nine. 

As he waddled away, Carter asked, “What do you 
want to go to a thing like that for?” 

Bartley laughed. “It might be worth seeing. But 
you have noticed that we keep coming up against that 
name—Savitr. What I really wish to do is to see the 
inside of his house and get a good look at him. That is 
why I suggested that Pelt go with me to-night. If 
Savitr is mixed up in anything there is more than a 
chance that he knows who you are.” 

A few moments later we went to the car and drove 
away. Carter wished to see the chief before going to 
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the house so he drove to the center of the city. We 
found the streets a mass of cars for people were return- 
ing from their work. Before the courthouse, we parked 
and went into the station. The officer at the desk in- 
formed us that the chief was in, motioning to the back 
room. 

When we had closed the door between the two rooms, 
the chief said, “I wanted to see you people. We 
have been having some afternoon. That bird who 
broke into your house is howling his head off for a 
lawyer. He offered the guard ten dollars if he would 
take a note out for him, but the man refused and came 
in and told me of the offer.” 

At Bartley’s inquiring glance the chief hastened to 
add, “I am going to keep every one away from him as 
I said. It will be two days before he sees a lawyer. 
I have no doubt it will make a bit of trouble but I will 
take the chance.” 

He had been sitting at his desk, and with these 
words he arose to go to.a small cabinet where he found a 
box of cigars. Though he urged them upon us, no one 
accepted, for it was too close to our dinner hour. 


‘Placing the box back in the cabinet, the chief rolled one 


of the long, black cigars between his hands, bit off 
the end and lighted it. Blowing a cloud of smoke 
toward the ceiling, he went back to his chair. 
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“The butler, I think, is getting anxious. He insists 
he knows no more about the murder than I do. Though 
it’s my opinion that sooner or later he will tell what he 
knows about the woman.” 

When he paused Carter informed him of the story 
we had been told by the friend of the murdered woman. 
The chief’s eyes opened a little but he said nothing. 
With a shake of his head, which was simply the expres- 
sion of his astonishment, he remarked that he thought 
it might be a good thing to telegraph to the police de- 
partment of Los Angeles. If they had driven the Hindu 
from the city, at least they would be able to telegraph 
back what they knew of him. Bartley agreed that this 
ought to be done and the chief said he would send the 
telegram off that evening. 

The clock on the wall stood at six, and Carter half 
rose as a suggestion that it was time to go. He sank 
back in his chair, however, as Bartley turned to the 
chief, “Have you ever made an effort to close up that 
road house outside the city?” 

“The Elm Tree Cottage?” was the question. 

Bartley nodded his assent. Sinking back in his chair, 
the chief remarked that as it was outside his jurisdic- 
tion he had been unable to do anything. I judged from 
what he said that the place must have rather powerful 
political backing, for he admitted that he had tried to 
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have others do something. As we arose to go the police 
official became serious while he told us that his chief 
objection against the road house was the sort of people 
who went there. 

We had reached the door, when Carter with an ex- 
clamation closed it and turned again to the chief. “Do 
you know the three of us came near being killed last 
night?” 

The chief looked at him in astonishment, and I could 
tell from his expression that he thought it was a joke. 
Then seeing the very serious expression on Carter’s face 
he gasped, “Killed! What do you mean?” 

In a few words he was told of the car which had 
dashed by us, and of the five shots which had been 
fired. There was an amazed expression on the police 
official’s face as he Jistened. When Carter had finished, 
he gave a low whistle, then walked over to the four 
chairs, and with a gesture of his hand invited us to be 
seated. Carter hesitated a second, glancing at the 
clock, but in the end crossed the floor. 

There was a determined look on the chief’s face and 
after clenching his fist, he said in a tense voice, “I 
know it’s late and time for your dinner, but that can 
wait. I want to get at the bottom of this. When Carter 
told me who he was and his reason for being down 
here, I thought he was barking up the wrong tree. We 
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have some crime here, petty stuff as a rule. The only 
big thing was the finding of that secret service man who 
was murdered early in the spring. We never got any 
dope on that. When Carter spoke of drugs coming 
through here, it seemed a crazy thing to me, but I have 
an idea now that he is right. What’s more, it is my 
opinion that perhaps the murder of that woman is 
mixed up in it.” 

He glanced at Bartley’s face for confirmation, but 
receiving no sign swept on. “You can’t find any reason 
for taking five shots at your car, except the desire of 
some one to get you out of the way. It’s my idea, 
from what you have told me, that even if you are 
right abcut dope going through here, you have nothing 
but a hunch.” 

“That is right,” came Carter’s cheerful voice. “I 
have not even one bit of evidence.” 

“Maybe not,” was the retort, “but you don’t need 
any. When you find a man hidden back of the .cur- 
tains in your living room, and some one else tries to 
put five shots into you—you don’t need evidence, you 
have it. And you bet they know who you are. Now 
if there is any dope coming in here, where does it come 
from?” 


“From some ships out at sea,” was Bartley’s dry 
comment. 
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The chief gave him an inquiring glance and nodded 
his assent. “It would have to come from a ship—we 
don’t make the stuff here. But how do they get it in? 
I doped it out that it might come from the rum ships, 
but I know the fishermen who run in the stuff.” 

.We chuckled and the chief’s face grew red. At the 
look he gave us we chuckled again. Throwing back his 
head he said bravely, “Sure I know them. I would be 
a pretty poor sort of a chief if I did not. I told you 
there is no state enforcement and my men are few. 
If we run into any one bringing in hooch, we arrest 
him—but they don’t get in our way as a rule. The 
Federal enforcement men do not bother them, just so 
long as their stuff goes to the cottage people. There are 
too many powerful and wealthy men in the cottages for 
the Enforcement men to make trouble. They wink at 
the thing. Anyway, I know the two leading bootleg- 
gers, I had them in to-day and asked them if they 
brought in anything else beside booze. They said ‘No’ 
and then wanted to know what under heavens I was 
driving at. If there is any dope out there, the local 
bootleggers do not bring it in; what is more they tell 
me no one else reaches the two ships.” 

“T think, Chief,” Bartley suggested, “that what has 
taken place is something like this. A small gang of dope 
peddlers picked this place out. as being ideal for their 
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purpose. They might get by for even a year without 
suspicion. I don’t think for a minute that the local 
bootleggers you mentioned are in the thing. I believe 
that before to-morrow night I will be able to tell you 
how it comes in. But that is only the first step.” 

We talked for a while but came to no agreement. 
After all, whatever might be our general suspicions, 
there was, as Carter had said, nothing definite to go 
upon. That some sort of drugs were being run through 
the town, we all agreed. Also we were unanimous in 
thinking that they must come in from sea. But when 
we arose to go to the car we had accomplished nothing. 
I thought the last remark made by the chief as he stood 
in the door of the police station, was correct. Find the 
motive for the murder of that woman and you solve 
everything else. 

We found when we reached the house that despite the 
fact it was late, dinner was not ready. The house- 
keeper informed us that she had been having trouble 
with the gas, and that dinner would not be ready for . 
at least thirty minutes. As we were going out with Car- 
ter’s friend, the broker, Bartley suggested that we 
change our clothes before dinner, remarking that there 
would not be time later. 

We had been given connecting bed rooms, and as I 
changed I wandered from one room to the other. 
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Bartley slower than myself because he was more care- 
ful, at length suggested that I would bother him less if 
I sat down. Pulling a chair close to the window, I 
watched the dog on the lawn as he made a foolish 
attempt to catch one of the many robins on the grass. 
When Bartley’s tie had been adjusted to his satisfaction, 
he dropped into the chair opposite me. As he seated 
himself, I asked, “Did you agree with the last remark 
of the chief?” 

“About the murder? That if we solved it we solve all 
the other things?” 

I nodded and he went on to say that he thought the 
chief was right. He reminded me that if the mur- 
dered woman had tried to blackmail some one, she must 
have talked a good deal about what she was going to do. 
From what we had heard of her, she must have been 
a boastful sort of woman who would have been unable 
to keep her own counsel. But when I tried to draw 
him out further, it was only to be met by a question. 

“Pelt,” he asked, “you told us that on the night of 
the murder, there were twelve men at the table. Did 
any one come in alter the rest of you sat down to eat?” 

I told him that I was the last one to arrive—that all 
the other guests had been in the large living room 
when I entered. I went on to remind him that both the 
doctor and butler said the main door to the house was 
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locked, and the door which led to the office had been 
locked also. Seeing that he was interested, I reminded 
him that there were eleven guests at the table; that the 
butler had been in the room all through the dinner, 
save for a few moments when he went into the kitchen 
and the time he was sent to the office for the chessmen. 
There were two maids but they were serving, and the 
cook had been in the kitchen all the time. No one had 
left the room during the meal. 

Bartley said nothing while I talked, his glance ap- 
parently being on a picture upon the wall; but by the 
thoughtful look on his face, I knew he was thinking of 
something. After a silence of several moments, he said, 
“Tt seems, Pelt, that we are up against two conflicting 
facts. From what you say, it was impossible for any 
one to have come into the house from outside. You 
bar out the possibility of any one in the house being the 
murderer. That is, unless we except the butler, and I 
doubt very much if he killed the woman in the scant 
moment he was away from the room.” 

“And there is another thing,” I interrupted. ‘If any 
one left that room, he would have been forced to 
jump out of the window. There were no footprints in 
the dirt and the garden was right under the window.” 

Bartley gave me a curious smile, saying dryly, “Both 
you and the chief have said that same thing several 
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times. You say that no one could have left the office 
unless they went through the open window. What I 
am puzzling over is something else. Why was the 
window open? They could have got out of the room 
another way.” . 

“How?” I protested. 

He threw back his head and laughed, and as my face 
reddened laughed again, then replied, “You always 
jump at conclusions, Pelt. Have you forgotten that 
you told me the door which led to the office had a 
spring lock? All any one had to do was walk out and 
close the door. It is not the getting out which bothers 
me. It is how any one could have gotten into the house. 
And above all, as there were no footprints under the 
window and it was not necessary for any one to leave 
the room that way, why was it open?” 

I half groaned as I remembered that the butler had 
told us the doors leading into the office had spring locks. 
It had been my thought that when he said they were 
locked, he meant the key was turned. I said as much to 
Bartley, only to be told that though that might have 
been what he meant, yet as people always did the usual 
thing, the butler would not be apt to have turned the 
keys in the door. Why should he when the mere shut- 
ting of the door would close it? 

There came Carter’s voice from below, saying that 
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the dinner would be on the table in five minutes. I rose 
from my chair, starting for the door. As I reached it 
Bartley’s voice called out, “Have you told me every- 
thing of importance which happened at the dinner?” 

With a little sarcasm I reminded him that the doctor 
had been called to the telephone. Then to make it 
more emphatic, I said that I had heard the telephone 
conversation. Smiling at my irony, Bartley asked me 
how it was I came to listen. I told him that I could do 
nothing else for the doctor had not closed the door when 
he went to answer the phone. 

Bartley rose from the chair and started for the door. 
As he reached my side he asked, “Could you see into 
the room where he was talking?” 

“There was a silk curtain before the door I heard 
him speak through. Some patient wished to see him, 
but was put off until the next morning.” 

Still feeling a little peeved I added as a bit of irony: 
“Tt was a red curtain, John, red silk. And once as 
he talked I saw it sway by a gust of air.” 

Suddenly Bartley laughed, then replied, “It is a 
good thing, Pelt, I have you for a pair of eyes. You 
never forget to tell me things I wish to know.” 

As I stared at him, wondering at the tone in his 
voice, he threw his arm around me and suggested that 
we go down to dinner. 
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THE SEANCE 


Tr was a little before nine when our doorbell rang, and 
when I went to see who it was, I found Peter Donnell 
waiting on the steps. With a grin he asked if we were 
ready, saying that his car was out in the street. Bart- 
ley and Carter were engaged in a very earnest conversa- 
tion when I returned to the dining room and motioned 
to Bartley that it was time to go. There was a serious 
expression on Carter’s face as the two men rose and he 
followed us out to the door. With one hand on the 
knob, Bartley turned to say earnestly, ““Remember— 
not later than eleven o’clock, George.” 

Carter nodded, his face very grave. As I went down 
the steps I wondered what could have made him so 
serious. A large, four passenger coach stood in the 
street, with a woman sitting in the back seat. Donnell 
was driving himself and at his suggestion I climbed 
over the folded seat to the place beside the woman. 
Introducing her as his sister, Donnell climbed into the 
car, Bartley taking the seat by his side. 

Though our ride was a short one, before it had 
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ended the woman was talking as though she had known 
me always. She was extremely nervous, gesticulating 
a good deal with her hands while she spoke—a woman 
of around forty with a high pitched voice, a voice which 
never ceased. Though several times I endeavored to 
give an answer to her questions, she gave me no time. 
She would ask a question and without allowing a second 
for me to reply, would go on to something else. 

A good part of what she had to say was in connection 
with the wonders we were going to see. Whenever she 
mentioned the Hindu’s name, it was in a tone of awe. 
There was no doubt she was much impressed by the 
man and as she sang his praises, I saw her brother on 
the front seat turn and grin at Bartley. 

Instead of parking in the street, Donnell, at a com- 
mand from his sister, drove up a small drive and turned 
to the right of the yellow house. Under the large trees 
a half a dozen cars were parked. As we climbed out, I 
noticed that most of them were expensive machines 
and that the chauffeurs were lounging on the front seats. 
The car placed in the best position we could find, we 
turned to the house. 

Close at hand it appeared much larger than from 
the street, a large, frame house, almost square in out- 
line, and three stories high. Behind it was the large 
lawn and at the rear of the lawn a small garage. When 
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I turned and looked again at the house, there was one 
thing which impressed me. Though it was now nine 
and the evening was dark, not a light could be seen 
at any window. From where we stood the house loomed 
dark and silent, without the faintest sign of a light any- 
where. 

We did find a light, however, when we reached the 
front door. Over the small porch one electric bulb 
threw a glimmering shadow upon the white flag over 
head—a flag whose snowy whiteness was broken only 
by the blue figure of aleaf. A leaf of a design I had not 
seen before and which was in the very center of the 
flag. As we went up the three steps, I saw Bartley 
turn and study this design and there broke a faint smile 
across his lips. 

We stood before a door which had above it a glass 
transom. No light streamed out through the glass. 
The large bay windows, only a few feet from us, were 
also dark. Donnell found the bell and we watched him 
press the button though we did not hear it ring. No 
one spoke. Even the woman had become silent, as we 
waited for some one to open the door. Out on the 
street, cars were passing every moment, and there 
would come floating back to us the sounds of laughter. 
But the house was silent—silent and dark. 

All at once the door before us opened without a 
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sound. Standing in the entrance was a tall man dressed 
in a dark blue robe. As he saw us he bent low, extend- 
ing his hands in a sweeping gesture—a gesture which 
to me at least seemed a bit theatrical. We stepped into 
the hall as the door closed softly behind us. 

Donnell had evidently been coached by his sister, for 
I saw him start to search through his pockets with the 
air of a man who was afraid he might not find what he 
was after. In the end he produced four pieces of card- 
board, which he extended with some money to the silent 
figure beside us. Motioning us to wait the man van- 
ished down the long hall, the tickets in his hand. 

The light was very dim, but I could make out on my 
right a wide stairway which ran up to a dark floor 
above. Draperies of some sort covered the wallpaper, 
dark draperies all bearing many red figures—figures 
which, when I came closer to examine them, turned out 
to be the same design I had seen on the flag. The hall- 
way was very dim with only a faint, red light in the 
center to break the darkness. Not only was it dark but 
it was also still, not a sound coming to our ears. 

Before we knew it, the man had returned bowing as 
if to say everything was all right. He took our hats and 
motioned for us to’follow him. Down the length of the 
hall he went, we after him. The woman had stepped 
behind the blue robe with Donnell and I bringing up 
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the rear. There was a very sheepish look on his round 
face and I could tell that he was not at all enthused. 
As I glanced at him he half shook his head, as if pro- 
testing that he thought the whole thing was absurd. 

At the rear of the hall, we paused while the man 
knocked three times on the door before him. In a 
second the door opened and, stepping to one side, he 
motioned for us to enter. It was the woman who obeyed 
first, and as she went through the door I could tell 
that she had been there before. Then, after a second 
of hesitancy, we followed. 

It was a curious scene which met our eyes. Evi-— 
dently all the rooms on that side of the house had been 
thrown into one—a long affair, remarkable for the way 
it was furnished. The walls were covered from the 
ceiling to the floor by thick, black draperies which hid 
the windows. Almost in the center of the room a row 
of chairs stretched from wall to wall, chairs which con- 
tained about twenty people. In front of the chairs, 
dividing the room in half, was a long red cord fastened 
into each side of the wall by hooks which. bore the 
heads of lions. 

We found four chairs in the second row and seated 
ourselves. The next second I turned my eyes to the 
weird objects beyond the red cord. In the center, per- 
haps ten feet from the cord, was a great golden Buddha. 
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Before the calm figure of the great teacher were heaped 
piles of roses, while on each side stood several stands 
which bore tall candles of red wax whose flames were 
spluttering into tiny stars. A little way from the 
Buddha was a great crystal ball, whose polished sur- 
face danced under the reflection of the four candles 
before it. But that was not all. 

Built against the wall was a cabinet. It was not 
more than six feet tall, its sides made of cloth and black 
cloth at that. Within it stood a common kitchen chair 
looking very much out of place in comparison with the 
gaudy throne which was near the cabinet. For there 
was a throne, a queer thing of gold and red with weird 
carvings; and many flowers had been thrown before 
it. The more I looked at it, the greater grew my 
wonder. 

Though the room was very long, there was but one 
electric light. The dome in the ceiling seemed large 
enough, but it failed to dispel the shadows which lurked 
in the corners—shadows which so blended with the 
draperies that I could not tell where the shadows left 
off and the curtains took their places. Over the whole 
room hung a silence broken only by the sound of some 
uneasy person moving in his chair. 

Wondering what it might all mean, I looked at Bart- 
ley. His eyes caught mine and there was aslight twinkle 
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in them as he raised one eyebrow. Evidently he was 
more amused than impressed. I could tell that the 
gloom did not appeal to Donnell. Though his sister 
had an air of excitement about her, he did not. In- 
stead, slunk far down in his chair he soberly stared 
straight ahead. Then I turned to study the people in 
the room. 

There were about twenty present, all seated in the 
chairs behind the red cord that ran across the room. 
Most of them were women and they appeared to be 
women of wealth. Furthermore, it seemed to me that 
they all were rather impressed—perhaps at what they 
knew was coming. The six men appeared more 
ashamed at being there than anything else. Once in 
a while a woman would bend to whisper to the person 
nearest her, but I noticed that the attempts at con- 
versation were few. 

After a while I began to wonder what we were wait- 
ing for. The air was close and heavy with the sickening 
odor of some cloying incense—incense which whirled in 
a cloud before the Buddha. The heavy draperies kept 
out the noise from the street, and the only sound was 
the uneasy stirring of some restless person near by. 
The minutes dragged along until I began to feel not 
only restless but depressed and what was worse, sleepy. 
I think I might have gone to sleep in the end, if I had 
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not been suddenly stirred to attention by a figure which 
came slowly from behind the cabinet. 

Though it should have seemed absurd, yet I must 
confess that there was a dignity and impressiveness in 
the figure which came to a pause before the Buddha. 
Perhaps it was the flaming robe, perhaps it was the 
fact that when Savitr bowed before the Buddha, the 
light in the ceiling went out. Only the spluttering, 
flickering flames from the candles were left to dispel 
the darkness. With the feeble light from the candles 
dancing on his red robe, the tall figure bent in silence 
before the peaceful Buddha, and the room settled into a 
tense silence. 

Upon his knees, the figure in the red robe bent until 
his forehead rested upon the floor. In the silence the 
moments seemed endless. The light from the candles 
flickered across the beneficent face of the Buddha, cast- 
ing weird shadows—shadows which constantly changed 
their shape. Behind the gilded shape of the statue, the 
room lost itself in a dense blackness—a darkness which 
seemed without shape or size. The heavy, sickening 
odor of the sweet incense hung like a cloud over the 
room, making it hard to breathe. 

For at least ten minutes the man made his obeisance. 
No sound broke the silence save the uneasy moving of 
some person in the row of chairs. Just as I began to 
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wonder if he would ever move, he stirred and rose 
slowly to his feet. As he rose and turned to face us, 
two men appeared on each side of the Buddha. Like 
Savitr they were clad in robes, though their robes were 
blue instead of red. They were slight in figure and 
though the faint light made it impossible to dis- 
tinguish their features, yet I had the impression their 
faces were rather well made up. 

As Savitr rose and turned to face the room, I realized 
again what an impressive figure he made. The red robe 
gave him an air of dignity which was rather imposing, 
though I thought the small black eyes seemed hard and. 
cruel. With his arms folded across his chest, he stood 
silently looking in the direction of the people before 
him, yet apparently never seeing them. For several 
moments he stood motionless, then there came a grace- 
ful wave of his hand, and from the side of the Buddha 
one of the men stepped forth to stand by his side. Ina 
second the man spoke. 

What he had to say seemed of little importance. 
He warned us that Savitr could not promise we would 
witness any phenomena; that depended upon the favor 
of his controls. As a rule they were eager to show 
their powers, but at times could not come through. 
We were admonished that under no circumstances must 
we leave our chairs, and if we did we would subject the 
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master to great peril. Then came the announcement 
that those who wished to go deeper into the teaching 
of the great truth, could meet Savitr the next day by 
appointment. He would tell them if they were fit sub- 
jects to receive the inner truths. Then came his last 
words, “The room will become dark. The master will 
retire into the cabinet, but you will be able to see him 
all the time to observe that after he goes into a trance, 
he never leaves the room. He will be before your eyes 
at all times.” 

I thought as I listened that it sounded a great deal 
like the usual ballyho I had heard at fake seances. 
Only two things were different. It seemed that our 
hands were not to be secured, and that we were to be 
left by ourselves behind the red cord which stretched 
across the room. I wondered what was meant by 
Savitr being in our sight at all times. In a moment I 
found out. | 

As the man spoke his last words he retired to the 
side of the Buddha, and a second later the room blazed 
into light. But when the lights came on, the two men 
who had stood on each side of the gilt statue, were gone. 
Though every part of the room was as light as day and 
there was no apparent place for them to hide, yet they 
had vanished. I had no time to wonder about this, for 
Savitr stepped over to the cabinet and seated himself 
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upon the cheap chair. As he did so the lights suddenly 
went out and for a moment the room was in deep dark- 
ness. Then in the cabinet there came a tiny glow of 
flame—a light which grew only a little brighter, then 
became steady. It seemed to be overhead, and by its 
reflection we could see Savitr seated in the chair, his 
eyes closed and his head thrown back. 

Nothing happened for a while. Above the head of 
Savitr the faint light glimmered and glowed, shining 
down upon his face and over his shoulders. The head 
was thrown far back, the eyes were closed. Once in 
a while he moved uneasily, and twice there came from 
his closed lips a long moan. We could see the interior 
of the cabinet, the black walls rising above the man’s 
head. The room itself was in a deep darkness—a dark- 
ness which our eyes could not penetrate and which 
seemed to stretch away to infinite space. 

For a while I watched the cabinet, but in the end the 
glare of the faint light began to hurt my eyes. To rest 
them I turned my gaze toward the darkness which hung 
like a great pall over the rest of the room. For a time 
I saw nothing. I was beginning to think it was a pretty 
poor sort of a show, when all at once there came a 
light over by the wall—not a big light, nor did it last 
more than a second. A light which seemed a mere pin 
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prick of flame, flickering out quickly only to die away 
just as suddenly. 

In a second it appeared again, this time many feet 
away from where I had seen it first. It must have 
been high up on the wall, but what it was I could not 
tell. As I watched it, the flame grew larger, revolving 
around and around in a motion which reminded me of a 
pin wheel, even throwing out sparks, it seemed. Yet 
after all it was an odd sort of a light, for it appeared 
cold and dead. Then suddenly the wheel of revolving 
flame straightened out, and there began to flow across 
the darkness letters of fire—letters which lasted for a 
second and died away, only to reappear as other letters 
took their place. As I gazed, it dawned upon me that 
the letters were spelling out words. 

“Savitr is the master of truth,” the flaming letters 
spelled out—spelled out words at least five feet long. 
Each word glowed but a second then another word took 
its place in rank. After the sentence ended, darkness 
came again—darkness which seemed even deeper than 
before. Then, all over the front of the room, figures 
and balls of flame flashed forth only to die away— 
flashed and disappeared until the room behind the cabi- 
net seemed to be filled with tiny figures of fire. Figures 
which came out of the darkness and seemed to be 
written in the very air. Figures which danced and 
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glowed before our eyes, only to vanish as suddenly as 
they had appeared. 

The phenomena must have lasted at least ten minutes. 
It seemed to cover every portion of the space on either 
side of the cabinet. At times there would be a dozen 
spots of light all widely separated from each other. 
Some would remain motionless, a mere tiny point of 
flame which did not change in form. Others whirled 
around and around in a crazy manner, revolving so 
rapidly that the eye could hardly follow their move- 
ment. Here and there would appear odd figures of a 
design such as I had never seen before—figures which 
changed their shape, dying away only to reappear in 
some other place. Just as suddenly as they had ap- 
peared they all vanished and the room became dark. 
With the vanishing of the lights, the small light in the 
cabinet was extinguished. 

Almost at the moment the cabinet became dark, 
there came a moan from Savitr. Then at each side 
of the cabinet at least six feet above the floor 
there began to appear a hand—a luminous hand 
which seemed to float in the air toward us. At 
first the tips of the fingers were all we could 
see, finger tips which glowed faintly, then grew brighter. 
Slowly there came out of the blackness a hand and then 
the arm—floating it seemed in the air and glowing with 
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a faint brilliancy. The hands were on each side of the 
cabinet. As we looked the light flashed on again, and 
we could make out the figure sitting in the chair—a 
figure which seemingly had not moved; above whose 
head though several feet away, still glowed the two 
hands. They glowed for a moment, only to disappear 
as if dissolved into thin air. 

Some one in the row of seats in front of me gasped 
and then silence came again. For a while the room re- 
mained dark, and the only thing to be seen was the dim 
figure of Savitr in his cabinet. Once or twice he gave an 
uneasy toss of his head. Once a groan came from his 
lips. And then all at once, on the floor about fifteen 
feet from the cabinet, there suddenly appeared a round 
splotch of light. 

As I gazed it grew as large as a baseball, revolving 
rather slowly, at least a foot above the floor. Rolling 
over and over it grew larger, then rapidly increased in 
size, losing its shape as it did so. At first it had been 
simply a whirling, round ball of flame. Now it'was a 
luminous cloud which seemingly we could see into and 
through—a cloud without any body or substance. Ina 
moment it had increased in size until it reached several 
feet in height, glowing with a strange, faint dimness 
and ever growing larger. Still there was no definite 
shape, only a fleecy cloud-like mass which turned and 
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twisted with a constant motion, and every time it turned 
it grew a little larger. All at once out of the cloud there 
came a voice which asked for a light. 

Almost before the words had ended that side of the 
room was filled with a faint light. No doubt it came 

from electric bulbs hidden in some place we could not 
see. The light was very dim, but it was enough to dis- 
tinguish what was in the room. The revolving, lumi- 
nous ball had vanished. In its place stood the almost 
nude figure of a woman. A very beautiful girl dressed 
in the popular conception of an Eastern dancing girl—a 
girl with a shapely figure who had apparently been 
materialized out of the revolving ball of flame. 

I heard the uneasy movements of the chairs as every 
one leaned forward. For several moments the woman 
stood before us, her white limbs gleaming like ivory in 
the faint light. Then darkness came again. Where the 
girl had stood there was once more a luminous, glow- 
ing mist—a mist which once more started to revolve 
and twist itself into weird shapes but which grew smaller 
before our eyes. Again we could look into that cloud 
of light—a cloud without form or substance which now 
had once more become as small as a large ball. Fora 
moment it stopped revolving, remaining a round ball of 
flame; then suddenly, as we looked, it vanished and as 
it vanished, the entire room sprang into light. 
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The sudden appearance of the lights dazzled my eyes 
and I closed them for a second. Because of this I did 
not notice the man who came to the side of the cabinet, 
until his voice caused me to reopen my eyes. It was 
one of the men we had seen early in the seance and he 
was apologizing because the master, as he called Savitr, 
would be unable to produce any more phenomena that 
evening. He said something about hostile influences 
being in the room, then bowed and stepped behind the 
black curtains. 

For a moment no one moved. Then there came the 
nervous pushing back of the chairs while the people 
rose to their feet. As they looked at each other, their 
faces wore an expression of wonder and relief. There 
was no doubt that some of them were glad the thing was 
over. Rather hurriedly they hastened from the room 
out into the long hall, where the servant who had bowed 
us in retrieved their coats and hats. For some reason 
Bartley was very slow and with Donnell and his sister, 
we found ourselves the last to be let out of the house. 

Just as we reached the door, somewhere in the house 
a bell rang. The hard faced man who was holding the 
door open, glanced quickly down the hall. He seemed 
in a hurry to have us leave, and we slipped out of the 
door, and I saw Bartley’s hand slide over the door lock 
as he came out. No one was in the yard and the last 
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car was just driving out to the street. When we reached 
Donnell’s car, Bartley surprised me by saying that we 
would walk back to our cottage. Though our host pro- 
tested, he could not change Bartley’s mind and we 
watched him climb into the car and drive away. 

As the car vanished, Bartley turned to whisper. 
We were in the rear of the house and great trees hid us 
from the sight of the windows. With one look around 
he spoke, “I slipped the catch on the door as I came 
out, Pelt. I have an idea we may be able to get into 
the house. Anyway we can make an attempt. If the 
hall is not deserted, I can say I left my gloves.” 

It was dark in the yard, with weird shadows cast by 
the tall elm trees towering overhead. Many feet in 
front of us was the house, but it was dark with no lights 
showing at the windows. I gave a little shudder as I 
thought of the trouble we might get into if things did 
not go right. As though reading my thoughts Bartley 
said, “I have your gun in my pocket, Pelt. The whole 
seance was a fake, of course, and a fairly clever one, 
though I have seen better. There is no doubt we are in 
for trouble if we are found in the house. I want just 
thirty minutes; after that we have nothing to fear.” 

He slipped me the squatty automatic, and I confess 
I felt better as I slid it into my pocket. That the seance 
was a fake I had expected though I had not the slightest 
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idea how the effects had been produced. As we slipped 
into the shadow of the trees and then across the lawn, 
I remembered that there were at least four men in the 
house; I had seen that number. 

We reached the front steps without being seen. 
Above our heads the flag with its odd emblem still hung 
upon the pole. Out in the street I saw several cars 
pass by, wishing with all my heart that I was in one of 
them. From the house there came not a sound. The 
door loomed silent and sinister before us. As I turned 
to glance at it, I saw Bartley’s hand creep over the 
knob—creep over the knob and rest a moment, then 
slowly he started to turn it. 

Softly and very slowly he pulled the door toward 
him, and in a second I discovered it was unlatched. 
With his ear against the narrow line of darkness from 
within he listened, then opened the door wider. I could’ 
see that the hall was dark, and evidently no one was in 
sight. For a second Bartley glanced within, then whis- 
pering for me to follow, slipped into the house. I was 
after him at once and as I entered the hall, I heard the 
door softly close behind me. We were in the house in 
a dark hallway which lost itself in the darkness stretch- 
ing before us. 
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PRESSED close against the wall, motionless, we peered 
down the darkened hall. Not a sound came to our ears 
as we waited, and there was little doubt in my mind that 
no one had seen us enter. To our right we could make 
out the faint outline of a stairway running to the second 
floor. Somewhere above was a dim light, for the upper 
portion of the stairs could be faintly distinguished. 
But this light, wherever it might be, did not penetrate 
the long hallway which stretched before us—a hallway 
dark and silent. 

Whispering to me to follow, Bartley started for the 
stairs, I after him. Half way up there was a landing. 
Here Bartley paused, carefully glancing around the 
railing. Assured that all was safe, he motioned to me 
and we slowly crept forward. Reaching the floor, we 
discovered another hall which seemed to run the length 
of the house. On each side were rooms with the doors 
closed. A hall light glimmered at the end of the long 
passage. 

As we stood glancing around, there came the sound 
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of the opening of a door in the hall below, the sound of 
voices and a sudden glare as some one turned on a light. 
Bartley’s hand shot out to rest on my arm as he turned 
his head toward the stairs. The voices were coming 
nearer, evidently three or four men walking down the 
hall—men who seemed to be in rare humor for they 
were laughing rather loudly. With a quick glance at 
me, Bartley darted down the passage, I following him. 
Just as we heard the first step on the stairs, his hand 
flung open the door of the second room on our right. 

As the door closed behind me and I took a step within 
the dark room, my body brushed against what seemed 
to be a curtain. Before I could even guess what it 
might be, there came for an instant the quick flash of 
Bartley’s light. It rested for a second upon a tall cur- 
tain of thin black cloth, which apparently hung from 
the ceiling and cut off the room from the wall. Pushing 
it aside, he threw his searchlight around the room. It 
was furnished rather garishly. There was a heavy car- 
pet on the floor, with many couches scattered in various 
portions of the room. In the center was a raised plat- 
form having behind it a large mirror, which reflected 
the wide couch several feet in front. In the second in 
which the light played around the room, I wondered to 
what use it could be put but banished the thought as 
Bartley pushed me along the wall. 
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There was a space of several feet between the wall 
and the cloth curtain. I had noticed the curtain went 
around every side of the room and judged its purpose 
was to prevent light from within showing through the 
windows. The cloth was not very thick, but it was 
black and heavy enough to prevent the lights from the 
room showing through. We reached the corner of the 
room, turned, and half way down the side, came across 
a window. Just as we reached it the door through 
which we had entered, opened. There came the sound 
of voices and the next second the lights were turned on. 

As the lights flashed forth, I instinctively pressed 
closer against the wall, as if by so doing I could make 
myself invisible. Our position to say the least was not 
pleasant. Between the wall and the curtain there was 
a space of about two feet. But that was not what was 
worrying me. I wondered if by chance any one within 
the room would be able to make us out. The cloth was 
not very thick while the lights were strong. What I 
wondered the most was what we should do if any one 
took it into their heads to go around the room behind 
the curtain. 

As if reading my thoughts, Bartley motioned for me 
to move along the wall until I reached the other corner. 
There we would be in a position to move out of sight, 
in case some one came to the window. It was dark be- 
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hind the curtain, yet after a few moments I could make 
out dimly Bartley’s shadowy figure by my side. I 
clasped my fingers around the gun in my pocket and 
its cold surface gave me comfort. 

Just how many were in the room we could not tell. 
There came the sound of at least four voices, laughing 
and talking all at once. The words were so confused 
and mingled that for a while I could not distinguish 
them. Then I heard the sound of footsteps, the closing 
of a door and suddenly I heard the laughter of a woman. 
A musical laughter, though there was a quality of hard- 
ness about the voice which was not pleasing. Through 
the black curtain floated the words, “It was not much 
of a show to-night, Savitr.” 

There was some reply though I failed to catch the 
words. I saw Bartley’s hand fumble in his pocket, 
coming out with something. He moved closer to the 
thin covering which hung before us. Very carefully he 
moved his hand and then I saw a little speck of light. 
He had cut a hole in the cloth. For a moment he ap- 
plied his eye to the opening, then the pressure of his 
hand invited me to do the same thing. 

The hole was a mere speck, yet from the position we 
were in, I was able to take in the whole room. It was 
brilliantly lighted; the rich, heavy furniture and 
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couches stood forth in high relief. But my gaze did not 
linger upon them; instead it went to the center of the 
room—to the raised platform and the large mirror 
which stood near by. There sitting upon the low couch 
was Savitr, and by his side a woman. 

She was a rather beautiful woman—not much over 
twenty in age, and dressed in a colorful gown. Yet as 
her face turned in my direction, it impressed me more 
by its hardness than anything else: Though the fea- . 
tures were clear cut and the profile beautiful there were 
lines etched around her mouth which spoke volumes. 
Between her lips was a cigarette, while upon the small 
stand before her stood a bottle with several glasses. 
The man had discarded his red robe for a blue dressing 
gown, and was leaning back against a mass of pillows— 
the perfect picture of relaxation. 

Only for a moment did I look, for Bartley motioned 
me to move away from the hole. Just as I straightened 
up, there came the questioning voice of the woman. 
““What’s happened to Tony?” 

“T wish I knew,” came the heavy rumble of the 
reply. ‘No one has seen him since Meet iif) | the 
slightest trace of him.” 

There came a silence broken by the woman saying, 
“You know I don’t like the way things are going. It 
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is time we skipped and repeated the graft somewhere 
else. If that Secret Service man is wise, the quicker 
we move the better.” 

The man laughed, then became serious. “Perhaps 
you are right at that. Anyway in five more days we 
will have all our stuff in. The advantage of our new 
method is that we can repeat it anywhere. We have a 
way of getting the dope in now which is beyond dis- 
covery. No one is wise to it.” 

“How?” came the quick question. 

There followed no reply, though I waited eagerly for 
the man to speak. One end of Carter’s case seemed to 
be finished. We had heard Savitr admit that he was 
dealing in drugs; and yet, though he had said that, we. 
were not much better off than before. How they came 
in we still had to discover. As I thought of this the 
woman spoke again. What she said caused me to 
lean closer to the curtain. 

“T don’t like that black cloth around the room,” she 
complained. ‘“That’s where the girl hid the other 
night.” 

“She won’t hide there again,” was the harsh reply 
of the man. “You know that she ran behind the curtain 
and hid instead of going out with the others. That’s 
where she heard what she did, and the poor fool tried 
to blackmail the big chief.” 
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The woman spoke again and there was a trace of 
fear in her voice. “Who killed her, Savitr, do you 
know?” 

I waited eagerly for the reply. 

“Maybe I have a pretty good suspicion at any rate. 
She heard too much; she was back of that curtain when 
we were talking about that Secret Service man; then 
when the chief came in, she saw him. The poor fool 
tried to blackmail us both. I am not saying who killed 
her, but I have a pretty good idea.” 

There came a silence in which I heard the clink of a 
glass. Then there came the sound of the door being 
opened as some one came into the room. The woman 
must have gone out at the same time for I did not hear 
her voice again. In its place was that of a man and 
the conversation became rather limited. Once or twice 
he spoke only to receive some short reply from Savitr; 
then both lapsed into silence. It was broken by the 
door opening once more as some one left or entered the 
room, and a new voice saying, “You have it pretty 
close in here. I am going to open a window.” 

We heard the sound of steps going toward the win- 
dow and with a gesture for me to move, Bartley slipped 
around the corner. I started after him and then some- 
thing happened—just what it was I struck I do not 
know. Later I decided I had tripped over a piece of 
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wood on the floor. But trip I did. In a vain effort to 
save myself from falling, I instinctively clutched at 
the curtain—clutched and missed, only to lose my foot- 
ing and fall with a crash to the floor. Fall with a crash 
and to half roll from under the cloth into the lighted 
room. 

As I fell, the cloth in some manner tangled itself 
across my eyes. For a moment I struggled desperately 
to throw it aside. Succeeding at last, I tried to scram- 
ble to my feet, and started at the same moment to 
reach for my gun; but it was too late. Before I could 
stand erect, I had been seized—seized in a firm grip 
and dragged out into the lighted room. Dragged up- 
right by a man whose strength was terrific, who handled 
me as if I were a child. 

So unexpected had been my fall, there had not been 
any chance to struggle. It seemed as if I had been 
seized at almost the moment I threw the curtain from 
my face. That was not true, of course, but the man 
who had grabbed me had been remarkably quick. 
Twisting my arms behind me so that I was unable to 
move, he roughly jerked me to my feet, swinging my 
head in his direction. 

It needed but a glance to tell who was holding me. 
The dark, piercing eyes of Savitr bored into mine, and 
the expression around his lips was not pleasant. For 
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a moment our eyes met, then in a sudden snarl he raged, 
“What in hell does this mean?” 

I was wise enough to make no reply. In the silence 
the man who was by the mirror walked over to my side, 
thrusting his hand into my pocket. With a sudden 
exclamation he brought forth the revolver, giving me 
an ugly look at the same time. I saw Savitr turn his 
eyes for a moment upon the gun, then sweep back 
across my face. Whatever he thought I could not tell 
from his expression. But with a jerk which seemed to 
pull my shoulder from the socket, he pulled me over 
to the platform in the center of the room. With a swing 
of his arm which sent me whirling around until I fell 
in a heap on the floor, he snatched the gun from the 
hands of the man who had taken it from my pocket. 
Then, as I climbed to my feet, bruised and sore from 
my fall, he sank down upon the wide couch. 

I was standing several feet from the platform, which 
was covered with a heavy rug. Upon the couch gazing 
at me with a puzzled expression upon his face, sat 
Savitr. Again I thought what a large frame he had 
and of the great strength in the wide shoulders. 

The small, dark mustache was carefully trimmed, but 
the sharp lines around the mouth gave his features a 
cruel expression. His keen eyes dark and piercing, 
stared at me as if he was wondering what to do. There 
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was no doubt in my mind that he was puzzled over my 
sudden appearance in his room. 

“What are you going to do with him?” came the 
growling voice of the man. 

Savitr half shook his head and his lips opened to 
reply. Whatever he might have said was stopped by 
the sound of a shrill whistle outside the house. It rose 
on the air for a moment, then died away. At the sound 
the eyes of the two men met, then with a shake of his 
head, Savitr motioned for the smaller man to go down 
stairs and see what it was. He hurried across the room, 
the door closing behind him. As the door shut, with a 
sudden leap the blue gowned figure jumped from the 
couch and hurried to my side. Instinctively I backed 
away, backing until our positions were reversed—until 
I was facing the door and his back was towards it. As 
he neared me his arm shot out to fall upon my shoulder. 
His fingers sank deep into my flesh as he roared, “Now, 
damn you, tell me what you were doing back of that 
curtain. And you'd better tell me quickly.” 

I tried to figure out some sort of a yarn to give him 
but was not quick enough. With an oath he raised 
his hand and his open palm came slapping against my 
face. It was not a soft blow, the stinging strength of 
it making me stagger. ‘For a second I was too dazed 
to say anything. Again he raised his hand and once 
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more hit me, this time on the other cheek. There was 
nothing I could do for his fingers were clasped around 
the gun, and I knew from the rage on his face that he 
would shoot. Then as I glanced at him, I saw some- 
thing—something over his shoulder which caused me 
to hold my breath. - 

There down by the door walking very softly across 
the floor was Bartley—his hands clenched, the ex- 
pression on his face far from peaceful. Swiftly but 
very quietly he was approaching the heavy figure whose 
back was toward him. At the same moment I saw 
something else. Little by little the door behind Bartley 
was opening. Opening in a very leisurely manner as 
if there was no such thing as haste or time. When it 
had opened, there stepped through it the woman who 
had been in the room a few moments before. 

She had taken one step into the room before she 
noticed the tableau before her. For a second she 
stopped short in surprise, her eyes growing wide with 
wonder. Then, as she opened her mouth to scream, I 
motioned in a wild gesture. I saw Bartley run and, 
just as there came the wild shriek of the woman, he 
flung himself upon Savitr. The same instant the girl 
reached the electric light button: and the room sunk 
into darkness. 

As the room became dark I heard the sound of Bart- 
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ley and Savitr falling to the floor and the noise of their 
rolling over and over as they struggled. With a leap 
I rushed to the door to find the place to turn on the 
lights. Whatever had happened to the woman I could 
not tell though when I reached the door, I heard the 
sound of running footsteps down the hall. Finding a 
paper of matches in my pocket I managed at last to 
strike one, to discover the button for the lights but a 
foot from my hand. I reached and pressed it and the 
room leaped into light. 

As the lights flashed on, I turned to find Bartley 
struggling on the floor with Savitr. The men were 
rolling over and over with first one on top and then the 
other. Though I knew Bartley’s skill in such a strug- 
gle, I was well aware of the great strength of his op- 
ponent. It was with an exclamation of gladness that 
I noticed the black revolver on the floor, where it had 
fallen when Bartley had jumped upon Savitr. It took 
only a second to rush and pick it up, then pressing it 
into the side of the blue gowned man, I told him to keep 
still or I would fire. As I said this there came a com- 
motion at the rear of the room, and when I turned my 
eyes, it was to see Carter and the chief running over 
the floor. 

Though I was astonished to see them yet the sight 
was a very welcome one. In a moment they had rushed 
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to Bartley’s aid, and the drawn revolver of the chief 
caused Savitr to cease struggling. He scrambled slowly 
to his feet brushing the dust from his clothes with his 
hands. As his eyes swept over the chief, his face 
flushed with rage and he barked out, ‘What does this 
mean? I found a thief in the room. Then I was as- 
saulted by this man.” 

The trembling fingers pointed at Bartley. Though 
his tone seemed to express but indignation, yet some- 
thing caused me to think the man was very much dis- 
turbed by the sight of the police. His eyes sparkled 
but back of the look was one of fear. It did not change 
as the chief spoke. “I have a search warrant for your 
place; also an order for your arrest,” came the drawl- 
ing voice of the officer. 

The red faded from the man’s cheeks, only to flood 
back in a deeper stream. For a second I thought he 
would spring at the chief but he calmed himself to 
say, “A search warrant! What for?” 

“Under the vagrancy act,” was the grinning reply. 
“Fortune telling, and a few other things. You will 
hear all about them to-morrow.” 

The man half started to speak and then I saw his 
eyes travel beyond the chief to the end of the room. I 
turned to see two policemen come through the door. 
As they reached our side the shortest one spoke, “We 
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have two men out in the wagon, Chief. Can’t find any 
others.” 

Without a word the official reached into his pocket, 
his hand coming forth with a pair of handcuffs. At 
the sight of them, Savitr started to protest but to no 
avail. They were slipped over his wrists, and with a 
word to the policemen to take him to the station, the 
man was led from the room. As they went out of the 
door, the chief called after them that he would be at 
the station in a short time. Then, with an inquiring 
look on his face, he turned to Bartley. 

Carter and the officer listened without a comment 
while Bartley told of what had taken place. He passed 
lightly over the seance, remarking that it was a fake 
and rather short. He told of our entering the house, 
of going to the second floor and hiding behind the cur- 
tain. There was a grin on his face as he pictured my 
fall into the room, one which was shared by Carter. 
But when he mentioned the conversation we heard, the 
chief exclaimed, “Then he was mixed up with dope. 
There must be some stuff in the house.” 

Bartley agreed to this, suggesting that we make a 
careful search. Rather minutely we went through the 
rooms on the second floor, besides the room we had 
left. In them was nothing of importance. One room 
evidently belonged to Savitr. In a desk we found at 
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least a hundred letters, mostly from women, with 
several books filled with addresses. The letters and the 
books Bartley swept into a suit case he found in a 
closet and took with him when he went downstairs. 

There was a light burning in the hall and we found 
a switch which turned on several others. Downstairs 
was a Small front parlor, the furniture rather gaudy, 
but it contained little of interest. Nothing was found 
in the dining room save a cabinet containing many 
bottles of whiskey. The kitchen also revealed nothing. 
Leaving the kitchen we went back into the hall to open 
the door of the room in which the seance had been held. 
In a moment Bartley had turned on the lights. 

It was a huge room, the dark curtains along the wall 
making it seem even larger than it actually was. The 
rows of chairs were still in place, while the cabinet 
loomed dark at the other end of the room. Only the 
silent figure of the Buddha and the crystal ball were in 
front of us when we reached the red cord which divided 
the room into two parts. Slipping under the cord we 
reached the silent figure of the great teacher, silently 
looking at it. 

It was about five feet in height, standing upon a 
square gilt platform—the typical Buddha with the 
calm, majestic face breathing out an air of kindness 
and peace. As we gazed at.it, Bartley laughed. “That 
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is the best evidence you need as to Savitr being a 
fake. I told you that the name he used is that of one 
of the Brahman Gods. No Brahman would have any- 
thing to do with Buddha for he led a reform move- 
ment against the older faith. When I saw a man bear- 
ing the name of a Brahman God, bowing before the 
gentle figure of Buddha, I knew he was a fake.” 

The chief murmured some retort as Bartley moved 
closer to the gilt figure and bent to examine it. I saw 
his face light up. He reached out and grasped the side 
of the statue. With a little shove he applied his 
strength, and the figure moved upon its pedestal. As 
it moved we saw an opening in the base below—an 
opening which was filled with small vials whose white 
contents seemed to glimmer a little in the strong light. 
Bending over, Bartley brought one of the vials to the 
light. He pulled out the stopper and poured some of 
the contents on his palm. It ran out in little white 
crystals, which he applied to his tongue. Then with a 
smile he turned to Carter, “There is your cocaine, 
George. You have solved your case.” 

“T have solved my case!” was Carter’s quick retort. 
“T had no more to do with it than your dog Trouble.” 

“Anyway,” came Bartley’s reply, “there is enough 
cocaine here to run up into many thousands of dollars.” 

We bent closer to look into the open base of the 
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platform upon which the Buddha had stood. It was a 
space several feet wide and about a foot deep. Small 
vials filled it—vials which all seemed to contain the 
same white crystals. Silently we watched Bartley place 
them in the suit case which held the letters we had 
found in the room above. When the last vial was out 
of its hiding place, he had difficulty in closing the grip. 

There came silence for a moment which the chief 
broke by saying, ‘Well, now I have a good charge to 
hold that bird on.” 

Bartley gravely nodded while his eyes turned to 
study the room. There was a serious expression on his 
face as he turned again to the chief. ‘Chief, I want an- 
other favor from you. Keep Savitr locked up until to- 
morrow afternoon. Don’t let any one see him. I will 
give my reasons to-morrow.” 

The chief agreed, saying he would call the station 
and see that even the reporters were given no hint of the 
raid. He mentioned having seen a telephone in the 
dining room and said he would get the station at once. 
Hurrying from the room he went out into the hall, only 
to return in a few moments with a scowl on his face. 
Seeing our curious look he growled out, “It’s always 
the way. The line is out of order; it is as bad as it was 
the night of the murder. Then they had to come to 
the station before they could get in touch with me.” 
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“They did what?” was Bartley’s surprised question. 

“Had to come to the station; the line went on the 
blink that night.” 

Bartley made no reply though he did give me a 
searching look, smiling a little. Then after a moment’s 
reflection, the chief decided he had better get to the 
station. As he cast an inquiring look at the bag hold- 
ing the cocaine, Bartley suggested he take it with him 
and lock it up, to which he agreed. We locked the 
front door and going down the steps went out to the 
two cars standing by the curb. Just as he was about 
to climb into his car, the chief asked, ““Do you think 
Savitr is mixed up in that murder?” 

“Mixed up, perhaps, but he did not commit it. I 
will have another arrest for you to-morrow, Chief. At 
least I hope my theory comes through.” 

At his words the chief shot him an inquiring look, 
only to have Bartley shake his head and say with a 
laugh that he had nothing to tell. Then saying “Good 
night” the policeman climbed into his car and drove 
away. As he turned the corner, we found our places 
in Carter’s coupé, he at the wheel. It was with a sigh 
of relief that I sank down on the soft seat, for I was 
rather sore and my bones ached. 

It was a silent ride back to the cottage, not a word 
being spoken. By the garage door we climbed out and 
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after Carter had put the car away for the night, we 
went just as silently into the house. Carter went in the 
direction of the kitchen, while I sank down in a chair 
with a sigh. It had been an exciting night and I was 
tired. It was with a good deal of pleasure that I 
noticed that when Carter returned, he brought with 
him three tall glasses, filled to the brim, which gave 
forth a pleasing odor. 

The glasses drained, we lighted our cigarettes and I 
turned to Bartley. There was a weary tone in my voice 
as I asked, “Did the police get all the people in the 
house?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t think so. They did not 
get the woman, and perhaps one man escaped. But 
they got all that were needed.” 

In the silence which fell, I yawned and Bartley ob- 
serving me rose from his chair and came to my side, 
putting his hand on my shoulder. There was a kindly 
tone in his voice as he suggested, “You had better go 
to bed, Pelt. It has been a hard night. Besides you 
want to be up at five to-morrow morning.” 

“What for?” I protested. 

He smiled. 

“To see me go hunting with falcons.” 

With that he pulled me from my chair pushing me 
in the direction of the hall. Without protest I allowed 
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him to shove me toward the stairs which led to my 
bedroom. I was too tired to wish to remain up any 
longer, and evidently he and Carter wished to talk. 
But as I slowly went up the stairs, I wondered a little 
—wondered what under heavens he had meant by his 
remark. That I must be up at five to see him go hunt- 
ing with falcons. 
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A FALCON MAKES HIS FLIGHT 


It was Bartley’s very insistent voice which roused me 
from sleep the next morning. When I opened my eyes 
he was standing beside the bed, smiling at the be- 
wildered expression upon my face. For a moment I 
wondered why he should be up at such an early hour, 
then remembered what he had said to me the night 
before. Jumping from the bed, I started to dress as 
he turned to leave the room. At the door he paused 
to ask me to meet him on the beach. 

It was only five o’clock, yet already the sun was 
streaming through my open windows, its rays promis- 
ing a hot day. I dressed quickly, pausing for a second 
to glance down at the shore. Near the wreck I could 
see Carter engaged in conversation with a man. Far 
out across the calm surface of the sea an ocean liner 
was heading in toward New York. The air was still, 
the surface of the ocean unbroken by even the slightest 
ripple. 

I hurried from the room, down the stairs and out to 
the front lawn. Below me on the beach I could see 
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that Bartley had joined Carter. In a moment I was at 
their side. They introduced me to the man with whom 
they had been talking—a short, dumpy man with an 
extremely vivid, red face. His name was Harrod, but 
the thing I noticed about him was the odd glove he 
wore on his left hand. The glove was of heavy leather 
very much like an old-fashioned gauntlet. And then 
I noticed something else. 

Under the shadow of the old ship was a large wicker 
basket, some four feet in height. It was divided into 
three compartments. Within the compartments I 
caught sight of some kind of birds, which moved once 
in-a while, and whose color seemed to be brown. 
Rather puzzled at what they might be, I half started to 
move nearer the hamper, only to be stopped by Bartley 
telling me that the birds were falcons. 

Up to that moment I had thought that his talk re- . 
garding falcons had been simply a joke on his part. 
Now I suddenly realized he had been in earnest. But 
even then I could not understand why he should have 
gone to the trouble of having the man before us come 
from near New York with the birds. Bartley observed 
my puzzled expression, but he only smiled as he spoke 
a low word to the heavy, red-faced man. 

The man nodded, redching into his pocket for some- 
thing. When he took out his hand, he was holding a 
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thin, leather leash of about three feet in length, which 
had a small button at one end. He went over to the 
hamper, bending before it as he slid open one of the 
compartments. Bending lower he gave a low whistle, 
and in a second there fluttered out of the basket a bird 
—a rather large bird which seemed to be nothing but 
a hawk. But it did something that I had never seen 
a hawk do. As the whistle was repeated, it fluttered 
to the man’s hand, coming to rest on his wrist. 

That the bird with pointed wings was some sort of a 
hawk I was sure. Over its head was a small leather 
hood which went across the eyes, while the right leg 
was bound with a narrow bit of leather. From the 
leather around the leg, a little bell tingled as the bird 
shifted its position upon the man’s wrist. As the bird 
moved the man slipped the leash through an opening 
in the leather band, an opening directly below the bell. 

The oddest thing to me was the fact that the bird was 
not nervous or frightened. It stood with an easy dig- 
nity, and it appeared to me that its attitude was one 
of keen expectation. All the while, in a low tone, the 
man talked, stroking the brown back of the bird with 
gentle strokes. Then I noticed something else; with 
the exception of myself every one was looking out to- 
ward the sea. 

Turning, I looked across the water. Its surface lay 
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silent and gleaming, a sheet of sparkling silver under 
the morning sun. Far out the ocean liner moved slowly 
through the water. The water lapped the shore with 
a gentle murmur. But except for the boat far out on 
the horizon’s edge, there was nothing in sight. As for 
the beach, save for ourselves it was deserted. 

My eyes went back again to the motionless bird upon 
the man’s wrist, then turned to the sea. Suddenly I 
noticed another thing. Not only were the others gaz- 
ing out over the water but they were also looking into 
the air. There was nothing there, I discovered in a 
moment, and except for a few sea gulls far down the 
shore, there was not a bird in sight. Yet they were 
watching, watching with a strange eagerness as if they 
expected something to happen. 

For a while we watched, and then there came a sud- 
den exclamation from Bartley as he pointed with his 
hand. Far out over the sea many hundred feet above 
the water, we saw a bird. A bird flying high and in a 
straight line for the land—flying as the other birds I 
had seen early the previous morning, at great speed. 
And the next second as the bird flashed above our 
heads, we saw others winging their way in from sea. 

With a short word the man suddenly slipped the 
hood from off the falcon’s eyes, slipping the leash as 
with a little fling he tossed the bird into the air. With 
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his pointed wings outstretched, the bird flew in a 
great circle for a second, then began to climb. Flying 
at terrific speed in great sweeping circles, he rose 
swiftly in the air—circling every moment higher until 
he was directly over one of the birds which was coming 
over the water. Then with a suddenness which made 
me almost stop breathing, the falcon hung in the air 
a second—hung directly above the path of the bird 
winging its way to shore. Then like a falling stone, the 
hawk swooped down upon its victim. 

The other bird must have seen the falcon as it 
swooped for it tried desperately to swing around in a 
circle—tried but to no avail. We saw the outstretched 
claws strike directly upon the back of the flying bird, 
saw its flight suddenly halted as there came a long 
whistle from the man who had trained it. 

Flying heavily hampered by the bird he had struck, 
the falcon began to descend. It reached the ground a 
few feet from us and to my surprise, the man had no 
difficulty in capturing it. He slipped the hood back 
over the eyes, ran the leash through the opening in the 
band and then took the bird to the hamper. But Bart- 
ley paid no attention to these details. He had taken the 
dead bird the falcon had brought down and was care- 
fully searching it. 

As Carter and I crowded close to him, I noticed that 
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the bird he was holding was a pigeon. Without raising 
his eyes, Bartley snapped out, “It is a carrier pigeon,” 
and went on with his examination. I watched him until 
I saw his hand on the leg of the bird, then he motioned 
for us to bend down. He had been searching for some- 
thing, and there was no doubt he had found it. 

Pointing to the left leg of the bird, he showed us 
what seemed to be a wrapping of tin foil bound around 
the leg. It was bound tightly but I knew that it had 
not prevented the bird from flying. Carter’s eyes met 
Bartley’s and the two men nodded. In a second the 
wrapping had been undone, and with one look at 
what he held in his hand, Bartley gave a little smile. 
He had untwisted the wrappings which had been bound 
to the bird’s leg, and had discovered beneath them a 
thin, narrow vial—a vial which when opened poured 
forth into the open palm of Carter the white glistening 
crystals of cocaine. 

No one spoke for a second as our eyes turned to the 
small heap of white crystals in Carter’s hand. It was 
his voice which broke the silence and there was an ad- 
miring tone as he spoke, “You were right, John. They 
have been using carrier pigeons with which to bring 
their dope from a ship to land. I never heard of it 
being done before and when you told me your theory, 
I thought it was absurd.” 
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Bartley laughed. “There must be about an ounce 
and a half of cocaine brought in by each bird. It is 
worth about six hundred dollars. Evidently the rum 
runner brought over a few pounds each trip, and they 
sent it ashore by the pigeons. It was a safe method and 
took no time though each bird could only bring in a 
small quantity. But it was not a bad idea at that. 
There would be no suspicion to fall upon any one.” 

He was interrupted by the voice of the man who 
owned the falcons. He wanted to know if his services 
would be required any longer, and when told that his 
work was over, suggested that he had to hurry to take 
a train. While Carter hastened to the house to call a 
taxi, Bartley paid him, holding a low conversation at 
the same time. A few moments later we bade him good- 
by and he climbed into the machine with his hamper 
of falcons by his side. 

Breakfast was ready and we hastened in to eat. 
Bartley had said he had a great many things to do, and 
that he was in a hurry to reach the chief, but he paused 
long enough to inform us of the many things we wished 
to know regarding the morning performance. 

It had been my question which had caused him to 
wonder if the cocaine could have been brought in by 
carrier pigeons. On the beach I had called his attention 
to the birds which were flying in from sea, asking him 
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if he had any idea what they might be. As he watched 
them he had decided they must be pigeons, and had 
wondered why they should have been coming in from 
across the water. 

As for the falcons, he reminded us that they had been 
employed in chase for many ages. Not only had it been 
one of the principal sports of the wealthy classes of 
the Middle Ages, but it went back farther than that. 
It appears to have been known in China at least four 
thousand years before our time, and Bartley said some 
of the bas reliefs found at Nineveh showed that it was 
known there thirty-seven hundred years ago. A friend 
of his, a wealthy millionaire of New York, had decided 
to introduce the sport in this country, and he had 
simply brought down to the shore the man who had 
been brought from England by his friend. 

As we rose to our feet after breakfast was over, Bart- 
ley suggested that we have one smoke in the sun parlor 
before going down to the police station. We went out 
to the glass enclosed room, and dropping into our chairs 
lighted our cigars. For a few moments we smoked in 
silence, Carter being the first to speak. “John, I have 
been trying to figure out where we stand. From what 
took place last night, it seems that we must have broken 
up that drug running gang. I wondered last night when 
you asked me to have the chief make the raid at eleven 
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if you were on the right track. But you seem to have 
done the trick.” 

Bartley slowly shook his head. “I am not sure you 
are right,” was his reply. ‘There is little doubt that 
Savitr knows everything, but I have my doubts that he 
is the man we really want. It’s not over yet.” 

Surprised at this I said, “You found the cocaine. 
What more do you expect to discover?” 

“You know, of course,”’ came the reply, “that there 
must have been a half dozen men mixed up in the trans- 
portation of the cocaine. We have four men down in 
the jail now; the man whom we found behind the cur- 
tain and the three who were taken last night. There 
is no real evidence against any of them. Of course, we 
can hold Savitr on the fact we found all the stuff in his 
house; but the case is not over yet.” 

He rose to his feet, throwing his cigar out of the 
window. There was a smile on his face as he turned 
and looked at us. Then with a little laugh he added, 
“T have an idea that perhaps we may know a great deal 
more about the whole affair by night. That is if some- 
thing I have in mind goes off well. But we’d better get 
the car out.” 

At Carter’s suggestion I went out for the car, taking 
his own sedan. As I waited in the drive I turned and 
looked at the bullet holes in the back, mute evidence 
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of the attack several evenings before. I wondered as I 
looked at them, just what Bartley might have meant by 
his last remark. So far as I could see the case was in 
about as mixed a condition as any we had worked upon. 
We knew a woman had been murdered, but not who the 
murderer was. We had found cocaine at Savitr’s 
house, but had not connected him with it in any legal 
way. Also, we had found out that carrier pigeons had 
brought the stuff in from sea. As I thought of these 
things and watched Carter and Bartley coming over the 
grass, I decided there was still a great deal for us to 
discover. 

When we reached the police station we found the 
chief in the back room. There was a rather tense ex- 
pression on his face and he looked very tired.. As he 
came across the floor to greet us, I wondered how much 
sleep he had secured during the night. After closing 
the door which led into the main office, he pulled three 
chairs close to his desk. Finding a box of cigars, he 
placed it where we could reach it and sank down, with 
a weary sigh, into his chair. There was no doubt the 
man was nervous and he seemed to be worn out. 

With a sigh he turned to Carter, saying that he was 
a pretty tired man and hoped that for a while there 
would come a lull. It was an odd thing for a police 
chief to say, and we all gave him a questioning look. 
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With a little laugh he ran his fingers through his ruf- 
fled hair and said, “I have four men down in the cells, 
and every one of them is howling his head off for a 
lawyer. That fake Hindu is the worst of the lot. 
There is no doubt he has been in trouble before, for he 
knows all his rights, and what he wants is plenty.” 

He waved his hand in an impressive gesture, grinned 
and continued, “I don’t know how long I will be able 
to keep those men locked up without a hearing. It is 
more or less illegal, you know. But anyway, I have 
something to tell you.” 

“You have nothing on us,” grinned Carter. “We 
have a yarn to tell you.” 

At the chief’s eager look, Carter went on to tell him 
of the capture of the carrier pigeon. The man’s eyes 
grew very large as he heard of the falcon and how it 
had brought the pigeon to the ground. He said nothing 
as he was told of the finding of the vial of cocaine on 
the bird’s leg, though I saw that he was much im- 
pressed. When Carter had finished the chief made but 
one comment. 

“T wish I had been down on the shore with you this 
morning.” 

We smiled at his tone for his voice was like that of 
a boy who had been deprived of seeing a circus parade. 
Then, as the chief reached under the blotter of his desk 
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and brought forth a telegram, Bartley spoke, “You 
know, Chief, some one in your city has been bringing 
the stuff in from a rum ship. Do you know of any one 
who keeps many pigeons?” 

The chief’s brow knit in thought. There was a long 
silence before he spoke. ‘Only one man,” he said at 
length. ‘But he is a harmless sort of chap. Works in 
one of our fire engine houses. I know darned well he 
wouldn’t be in anything like that. But at this moment 
to save my life I don’t know of any one else who has 
more than one pigeon. Most of them here are owned 
by boys—kept as pets.” 

He cast his eyes down upon the yellow sheet he was 
holding in his hand. From its color and form I could 
tell it was a telegram and it appeared to be a rather 
lengthy one. For a moment he reread it, then shifting 
his weight in his chair, he turned to Bartley. ‘“I have 
three things to tell you, but I will keep the important 
one for the last. This telegram from the chief of police 
in Los Angeles will interest you. It gives all the dope 
you want to know about Savitr.” 

He bent over the yellow sheet of paper to read in a 
low voice: 


“Savitr, real name Oscar Handel. Father German 
saloon keeper, Chicago. In turn Handel has been 
a printer, race track tout, fortune teller and medium. 
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Came here in 1921, claimed to have founded new 
religion, and to be Hindu. Calls himself a God, spirit 
of inner truth. Cleaned up good deal of money from 
various dupes. In trouble here for orgies connected 
with liquor and women in his temple. Suspected of 
selling drugs. Forced to leave city because of sui- 
cide of young girl in his temple. Wanted here for 
violation of liquor laws. If claiming to be medium 
will be wearing red robe. When he skipped from 
here, his entire establishment of five men and one 
woman went east with him. 
Signed—Chief of Police. 


As the chief read the message, the smile on Bartley’s 
face grew until at the end he burst into a laugh. 

“T wish some of the wealthy society women who have 
been attending his seances here, could have heard you 
read that telegram. His record is similar to half a 
dozen other fakers of the sort who are in various cities.” 

“They will know all about it,” came the dry comment 
of the chief. ‘The paper will get the telegram when I 
am ready for it to be published.” 

He paused, throwing the yellow sheet of paper on his 
desk. Taking a long black cigar from the box, he 
slowly lighted it. After it was going to suit him, he 
turned to us. There was a grin on his face as he re- 
laxed in his chair. 
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“T have come to the conclusion you are right about 
the butler. I am not going to bother any more with the 
chap. I had him on the carpet and it looks to me as 
if he was simply a poor, half frightened dumb wit. He 
admits seeing the woman several times. Says he never 
knew her name. She always wanted to see the doctor, 
but every time the butler saw her the doctor was out. 
Of course, he lied, but he said he was so frightened he 
did not know what he was saying. I have let the butler 
pass out of the picture.” 

He cast a look at Bartley as if asking for his ap- 
proval. 

“T think you are right,” was the reply he received. 
“T don’t think the butler knows any more about the 
murder of that woman than-—say Pelt here does. He 
is of that slow witted type who when frightened and in 
a corner tries to save themselves by lying. That was 
his mistake not to have told the truth about seeing the 
woman. I think you did the best thing in laying off 
him.” | 

The chief nodded, casting back a reflective glance. 
Then he said in a musing tone, “Do you think, Mr. 
Bartley, that the murder is mixed up with the affair 
of last night? Is there any connection between the 
dope and the killing of the woman?” 
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“T am sure there is,” was the prompt reply. “The 
cabaret dancer, you remember, told us that her friend 
had said that she knew of something which would 
bring her a great deal of money. We know she was try- 
ing to blackmail some one. What is more Pelt and I 
heard Savitr say that she had hidden behind the curtain 
in that upper room and had heard him talking with 
some one he called the chief. Who that is I have just 
an idea, perhaps not that. But there is little doubt in 
my mind that when you find out who killed her, you will 
find that she was put out of the way to shut her mouth. 
Also it is growing on me that it was a very skillfully 
planned murder.” 

His voice was so serious that we all looked at him in 
amazement. I had started to open my mouth when 
their came the reflective voice of the chief. 

“Well, that brings me to the third thing I want to 
tell you. That man you found back of your curtain 
has talked and talked plenty. His name he says is 
‘Tony Apple.’ ” 

“He has talked?” I asked in surprise. 

“Ves,” was the retort. ‘He sure has talked. In 
fact it’s just as hard to shut him up as it was to get 
him started.” 

As he paused to relight his cigar, Carter asked him 
how he had persuaded the man to speak. 
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The chief grinned. “It was not I. He got a 
glimpse of Savitr and the two men we brought in last 
night. About five minutes after they were locked up 
he wanted to see me. And he talked good and plenty. 
First he wanted to know if I would be easy on him if 
he told me what he knew.” 

The chief’s tone was a dry one, and after a pause 
he went on, “I gave him the idea that there was noth- 
ing he could tell me that I did not know. That im- 
pressed him a good deal. Anyway he said that Savitr 
sold dope in his house, that the seances were a fake 
and so forth. He added something else.” 

He paused a moment and looking at Bartley shot 
out, “Did you ever think Savitr might have committed 
the murder?” 

Bartley was thoughtful for a moment, saying slowly, 
“T did at first, but I am not so sure now.” 

“Well,” retorted the chief, “that wop says Savitr 
found the woman hiding back of a curtain, just as you 
told me. He says the night of the murder Savitr after 
telephoning, left the house.” 

He paused again and blew a smoke ring through the 
air. Then with a shrug of his shoulders, he added, “He 
claims that Savitr killed the woman. Says he can 
prove it.” 
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THERE had been a little air of triumph in the tone in 
which the chief had made his statement, though I no- 
ticed his eyes searched eagerly the faces of Carter and 
Bartley. If he had expected them to show some sur- 
prise, he must have felt rather disappointed. Carter 
raised one eyebrow and that was all, while Bartley’s 
expressionless features did not change. Instead after 
a moment’s thought, he turned to the chief and the 
question he asked had nothing to do with what had been 
said. 

“T suppose,” he insinuated thoughtfully, “that like 
all the jails you have what we might call a de luxe cell 
—one which has been occupied by those of high politi- 
cal position, who were so unfortunate as to have been 
forced to pass a night in jail?” 

The chief looked at him in astonishment. There was 
no doubt it was not the answer he had expected. But 
seeing that the speaker was very serious, he decided to 
reply. ‘We have a room on the second floor which has 
been used once or twice. It has a carpet on the floor, 
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some easy chairs and a bed. There are bars over the 
window, of course, but it is much better than an 
ordinary cell.” 

Bartley nodded. “I thought you would have such a 
cell. I want you to move Savitr to it in a short time. 
He won’t object.” 

There was an air of bewilderment in the police of- 
ficial’s manner. The request had surprised him, and 
in the end his curiosity got the better of him. Ina very 
earnest tone he asked. ‘What do you think of the re- 
mark of that Italian?” 

Bartley took his cigarette case from his pocket. 
Very slowly he chose one of his imported cigarettes. 
He was very deliberate in his actions, not using the 
match until it had burnt down almost to the very end. 
He blew a thin streak of smoke from his lips and turned 
with a smile to the chiei—a smile which might have 
meant almost anything. “If what he says is true,” 
came the dry comment, “then the theory I have in mind 
must be wrong.” 

“But,” retorted Jones in an argumentative manner, 
“there is only Savitr to suspect, no one else. This man 
says that the woman was hiding back of a curtain in 
the house and was discovered by the Hindu. Suppose 
he killed her in order to shut her mouth.” 

“Why did he not kill her at the time he found her 
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back of the curtain?” drawled Carter. “That hap- 
pened three or four days before she was murdered.” 

The official admitted that he had not thought of 
that, but strongly insisted that we must give credence 
to the man’s story. Bartley asked him if the man had 
produced any proofs to back up his charge, and the 
chief was forced to admit that he had not. He argued 
that the woman had been found behind the curtain, 
and the fact that she knew Savitr was selling drugs, 
supplied the motive for the murder. There was a tone 
of irony in his voice when he asked who under heavens 
could have killed the woman if Savitr did not. 

Bartley made no reply to this last remark, simply 
saying that there was a possibility that the chief was 
right. As for himself he told us he had a theory—a 
theory which he would put to the test that evening. 
Then after a pause he said, “You say that you are 
having trouble with Savitr?” 

The chief nodded, while a gloomy look passed over 
his face: 

“T am going to have trouble, and lots of it. He 
wants a lawyer. What’s more he says he does not 
feel well. He wants a doctor also.” 

Bartley pulled his watch from his pocket; glancing 
at it, he gave a sudden exclamation. “Well, Chief,” 
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he said, ‘“‘after you move him to your special cell, you 
might let him see a doctor if he wishes.” 

He turned to Carter. ‘Carter, there is a lot to do 
this morning. Will you and Pelt rummage around in 
the stores and get me the best loud speaker you can 
find? Also try and discover who is the best radio man 
in the city, and have him here at noontime. I will 
meet you in the office of the manager of the telephone 
company around eleven-thirty.” 

At Bartley’s suggestion I went out of the room with 
Carter. From his manner I could tell that he wished 
to be alone with the chief. By the side of the car, 
Carter suggested that we might as well walk as we were 
in the business center of the town. We crossed the 
street to the park and followed the winding path which 
led to the other side of the square. In the small pond 
children were sailing toy boats, laughing and shouting 
in great glee. For a while we walked along in silence. 
Then Carter gave a little laugh. 

“T wonder what John has up his sleeve now. A 
radio loud speaker and the best radio man in the city.” 

He paused to laugh again. ‘You never can tell what 
is going to happen when Bartley goes off on a theory. 
Though the joke of it.is that most of them turn out 
to be correct. You can not beat him.” 
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“He does not seem to be very impressed by the story 
the Italian told,” was my comment. 

As we crossed the street, Carter simply nodded his 
head in agreement but said nothing. By luck when 
we had gone a few hundred feet we found ourselves 
before a large combined music and radio store. Various 
expensive radio sets were in the window, and also the 
loud speaker which I had been told was the best on the 
market. We agreed that we could do no better than 
this store, and went within. A few moments later our 
wants had been cared for, and we went out with the 
promise that their radio expert would be at the police 
station by twelve. 

As we left the store a clock in a church steeple on 
the other side of the park struck ten. Reminding me 
that we had an hour and a half to kill before we met 
Bartley, Carter suggested that we walk down to the 
breakwater. We went through the small business sec- 
tion, until the stores became smaller and the buildings 
much shabbier. We could smell the sea which I knew 
was not far away. 

Years back, the town had been one of the chief whal- 
ing ports of the country. I tried to picture the days 
when hundreds of ships sailed forth each year on their 
long cruises. Even yet one or two vessels still carried 
the name of the town to far off places. But the ancient 
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glory had departed. The long, narrow street upon 
which once hundreds of sailors had walked, now was 
filled with children. The stores were mostly the small 
shops of the foreign settlement, fruit stores and small 
grocery places with fat Italian women sitting by their 
stands. 

The street ended directly at the water front. A 
long, stone breakwater ran for several hundred yards 
out into the sea, twisting around in a half circle. At 
its end a stone lighthouse loomed forty feet above the 
water. Along its side a few men and boys were fishing 
with a patience which did not seem to be rewarded. 

At the edge of the breakwater, under the shadow of 
the lighthouse which rose above us, we seated ourselves 
on a granite block, allowing our feet to hang over the 
side. Behind us, in a half circle, stretched the town. 
To our right the ocean, placid as a pool, lost itself on 
the horizon’s edge. Miles away from us, we could 
make out the faint outline of the shore, the houses 
showing up across the bay. 

For a while we sat smoking in silence. A motor boat, 
racing back and forth in the bay, held my attention 
for a few moments. But the sun was hot and the 
bright reflection upon the water hurt my eyes. I 
turned to Carter. 
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“Do you think, George, that Bartley has any idea 
that he can wind up the case to-day?” 

“He says so,” he retorted. “And that is enough for 
me. I have not the slightest idea how he expects to 
pull it off. But he has something up his sleeve. He 
told me last night that he was certain who committed 
the murder—” 

He paused to look at me, then laughed. “You know 
how Bartley is, Pelt. Most people in his line want 
very positive evidence, things they can prove before a 
jury. John travels his own road and alone. He told 
me he had a number of little facts, not one of which 
could ever be introduced in court and not one which 
by itself, would prove anything. But he added that he 
was positive who the murderer was, and he thought he 
might prove it.” 

“One might think he expected the person to walk up 
and say he did it,” was my reply. 

“That’s about what he expects,” was Carter’s com- 
ment. “Just how he will manage it I do not see. But 
I think he will. We only know of three cases in his 
career in which things went off differently than he ex- 
pected. Anyway I am never surprised at anything 
Bartley does.” 

I nodded and for a while we did not speak. A small 
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boy had come to the end of the breakwater and was 
fishing with an equipment which could not have cost 
him over ten cents. But like all small boys, luck 
seemed to be with him. He was fishing with worms 
but he had not been by our side ten minutes before 
he brought up a three pound blackfish. For a short 
time we watched him, Carter chuckling once or twice 
as the boy caught other fish. Then glancing at his 
watch, he sprang to his feet with the remark it was 
time we went back. 

We reached the telephone building around eleven- 
thirty. It was a small, squatty affair of stone with 
the manager’s office on the first floor. Though we were 
there at the time Bartley mentioned, yet when we 
entered the office we found him finishing his conversa- 
tion with the young man whom he introduced as the 
manager. For a few moments we talked, then Bart- 
ley said he must go, and at the same time asked me if 
I would carry a box, which stood upon a table, to the 
police station. 

It was not a very large box, perhaps two feet long 
and the same height. But when I picked it up, I found 
that it was rather heavy. We said “Good-by” to the 
manager and, with the box under my arm, I joined 
Bartley and Carter on the sidewalk. As we walked 
across the park I wondered what the thing might be. 
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From its weight I judged it was a machine of some 
sort, though what, I could not tell. There was no 
name on the dark cover, in fact nothing which would 
give any hint as to its contents. 

There was a red headed Swede in the chief’s office 
when we entered. Evidently he was the young man 
from the radio shop, for a number of batteries stood on 
the desk with a round, loud speaker by their side. On 
the floor was a bright roll of copper wire with another 
loud speaker beside it. The chief, however, was not 
in sight and at Bartley’s suggestion I went out to the 
desk man to discover where he might be. 

I found him finally on the third floor. Not only was 
it a jail, but as in many of the New England towns, 
the building was also the courthouse. The police 
official was talking with the clerk of the district court. 
When I told him that Bartley was in his office, he hur- 
ried down to the lower floor at once. When he entered 
the two men held a brief conversation, and then mo- 
tioning to the radio man the three of them left the 
room. 

I had placed the box I had brought from the tele- 
phone office on the desk. While Bartley was gone, I 
went over and lifted up the hinged cover to look within. 
There was an odd arrangement of wheels with a fairly 
large motor. Two large spools similar to those you 
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find on a typewriter were placed across from each 
other. A steel wire ran from one spool to the other 
passing through a queer arrangement in the center of 
the box. Below them was a motor as large as those 
used to run small electric washing machines. But what 
the thing was for I could not tell. Carter, whose 
curiosity had been as great as my own, after one look, 
shook his head and said he did not know what the 
thing was. 

It was thirty minutes before Bartley returned with 
the two men. There was a very serious expression on 
the face of the chief as he came into the room, and as 
Bartley motioned to us to leave, the chief’s gaze fol- 
lowed us to the door. Evidently for the time being 
Bartley was through for he said we could go back to 
the house for lunch. 

Lunch was a leisurely affair, but when it was over 
Bartley surprised us by saying he was going to use his 
car for a little while. Ever since he had left the chief’s 
office he had been very quiet. There was an odd ex- 
pression upon his face all through the meal, and appar- 
ently he did not care to talk. As he did not invite either 
Carter or myself to go with him, we watched him drive 
from the yard when lunch was over. The dog was on 
the front seat and leaned far out of the window to bark 
a farewell to us. 
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For some reason after Bartley had gone, I began to 
feel bored. Out in the sun parlor I tried for a while 
to read. But the book did not hold me and the maga- 
zines, whose pages I turned, were soon thrown aside. 
Carter was somewhere in the house, writing, I judged, 
a report on the capture of the cocaine. But I was 
bored and also curious. I wondered why Bartley had 
gone out alone, then began to puzzle over what he 
was going to do. 

He had told the chief he expected to be able to prove 
who had committed the murder. Not only that, it 
would be done within a few hours, and this puzzled 
me. I thought of Savitr and his long record as a 
faker. To me he seemed the logical person to suspect 
of the crime. But then I realized something else; there 
was not a single bit of evidence against him, save for 
the statement of the Italian. Yet perhaps that was all 
we needed. 

Around four o’clock Carter came strolling out upon 
the veranda. He had changed into white flannels and 
was wearing a blue tie which was wonderful to behold. 
He dropped into the chair across from me, lighting a 
cigarette as if he did not have a care in the world. 
Then with a grin he said, “It has been pretty soft for 
me, Pelt, having Bartley down here. He solved my 
problem fairly easily, in fact I had little to do with it.” 
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He paused only to confess, “You know I did not 
have the slightest idea that Savitr was the man I was 
after. In fact I had nothing but a hunch that the stuff 
was coming through here. Everything broke after you 
went to that dinner.” 

“Bartley says he will have the murderer to-night,” 
was my contribution. 

“Tf he says so, he will,” Carter retorted. “Who it 
is I have not much idea, but we will soon find out.” 

With that he picked up a magazine from the near-by 
stand and lost himself in its contents. The afternoon 
dragged slowly on toward evening. No one disturbed 
us and we did not talk. Instead, half asleep, I leaned 
back in my chair with closed eyes, while Carter read. 
Though it was very warm the wind seemed to be rising 
and already the surface of the sea was showing streaks 
of white. Far out over the water’s edge there hung 
heavy, dark clouds, threatening a thunder storm early 
in the evening. 

It was long after five when Bartley appeared. Then 
it was only to tell us it was time we started. Out in 
the drive we found he had driven Carter’s car from the 
garage and rather silently we climbed into the machine. 
Bartley took the wheel, but to my surprise we did not 
go directly to the police station. Instead we drove up 
Elmwood Avenue, past the wide stretch of grass which 
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marked the lawn of the doctor, coming to a stop in 
front of the yellow house of Savitr. The flag still 
hung over the door, while on the front steps a man was 
reading a newspaper. 

As the car stopped the man raised his eyes from the 
paper, then rose and came down the walk to stand by 
the side of the machine. Though he was dressed in 
plain clothes, I decided that he was a police official of 
some sort. Evidently he had met Bartley for it was to 
him he spoke. ‘We got two of the birds at four o’clock, 
just where you said we would. I sent them down to 
the chief. They had that wrapping on the legs which 
you said we would find.” 

Bartley made some reply, starting the car in a second. 
As we swung around the corner to head down to the 
center of the town, Carter asked, “Pick up some more 
pigeons, John?” 

He nodded, then said they had found out who owned 
the birds, and that two had been picked up as they 
entered their pigeonry. Though he did not mention 
just where the birds had been discovered, he did not 
need to. The fact that the policeman who was watch- 
ing in front of Savitr’s house had spoken as he did, 
gave me all the information I wished. There was no 
doubt in my mind that Savitr was the one who had 
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used the carrier pigeons with which to bring in the 
cocaine from the ship. 

Once more we stopped in front of the police station. 
Over in the park people were seated on the benches, 
resting after their day’s work. A group of children 
were throwing sticks to a small dog—a dog that would 
rush into the pond, only to come back again on the 
grass and bark. We parked the car back of a powerful 
looking roadster, whose yellow body gleamed like gold. 

For once as we entered the station there was no one 
back of the desk in the outer office. The door leading 
to the chief’s private room was closed, but giving a 
short knock Bartley pushed it open. The officer was 
standing by the window looking out upon the park 
across the street. He turned quickly as we entered, 
and there was a very grave expression upon his face. 
His eyes met Bartley’s and there was a questioning look 
in the glance he gave him. Then as he walked across 
the floor to the desk he said, ‘He is up with Savitr 
now. Came back again a few moments ago.” 

Bartley made no reply to this, though he did ask if 
two carrier pigeons had been brought to the station. 
The chief nodded, adding that he had found the wrap- 
pings upon the bird’s legs, and that each one had the 
same thin vial of cocaine we had discovered on the bird 
the falcon had brought down. Then his eyes turned 
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with a question to Bartley, and receiving a nod, he 
pressed a button on the desk. 

As no one spoke, I half turned. Some one had 
brought a small stand into the room, for it stood over 
by the wall. The box I had looked into at noon was 
standing on its surface, with a radio loud speaker 
close by. The machine had been connected, for I could 
see the wire which ran from its side—a thin wire which 
ran along the wall, then up through the hot air radiator. 
Four chairs had been placed in a half circle before the 
desk of the chief, which seemed to be waiting to be 
occupied. 

Slowly the chief went behind his desk, taking up a 
box of cigars. We all refused his offer and rather 
nervously he chose one, biting off the end. For some 
reason he was nervous, and he seemed also a little 
anxious. What caused the feeling I could not tell, but 
he slumped down in his chair with the air of a man 
who was not pleased at what he knew was coming. 
At his suggestion we also seated ourselves, Carter light- 
ing a cigarette after he had passed me his case. 

I had just blown the first mist of smoke from between 
my lips, when a voice spoke from the doorway, “I 
hear you wish to see me, Chief.” 

Our backs were to the door and I turned to see who 
it was. Standing just inside the room was Doctor 
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Jackson. He was wearing a suit of white silk and 
looked the very picture of ease and prosperity. As he 
came over the floor, I noticed that he appeared a little 
surprised at seeing Carter, though he bowed to him as 
he took the chair the chief waved him to. 

For a moment no one spoke. The black, piercing 
eyes of the doctor, slowly traveling over us all, rested 
in the end on Bartley. He seemed to be endeavoring 
to figure out who Bartley might be, and I saw a little 
frown come over his face; then in a moment he turned 
to the chief. 

“You wanted to see me,” he insinuated in a cold 
voice. 

For some reason the official appeared very ill at ease. 
His fingers played nervously with a group of papers 
upon his desk and I observed that he did not look at 
the doctor. Then swinging around in his chair, he 
said, half apologizing as he did so, “Doctor, we picked 
up three—no—two pigeons from your yard this after- 
noon.” : 

I thought the doctor gave a little start at the words, 
but if he did it was over in a second. His cool eyes 
never left the face of the chief as he asked in a puzzled 
tone, “Pigeons—what do you mean?” 

“Two pigeons,” came the slow reply, “that had bound 
around their legs a thin vial of cocaine.”’ 
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I saw the red flush into the doctor’s cheeks, then 
die away. There came an angry look into his eyes. 
For a moment he said nothing, but I saw his fingers 
open and close. Then he rasped out, ‘“What are you 
talking about? Are you trying to accuse me of smug- 
gling cocaine?” 

The chief appeared embarrassed. His fingers went 
again to the papers on the desk. Then suddenly there 
came the low, cool voice of Bartley, ‘‘Just that, Doctor. 
That and something else.” 

At Bartley’s voice, the doctor whirled around in his 
chair, and his eyes swept over the man across from 
him. Then he burst forth in a rage, “Something else! 
What are you trying to accuse me of?” 

There came a silence—a silence in which no one 
moved. Before speaking, Bartley looked at the angry 
man before him. Then in a drawling voice he replied, 
“T am accusing you of the murder of that woman who 
was found on your operating table.” 
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THERE came a stillness over the room; no one spoke. 
As if unwilling to look at the doctor, I saw the chief 
turn nervously in his chair as he glanced at the open 
window across from him. That we were all startled 
I had no doubt, for it had been the last thing I had 
expected Bartley to say. Carter’s face was expression- 
less though for a moment I saw him give a start of 
surprise. 

As for the doctor he said nothing. His face had 
turned a vivid red and there was an angry sparkle in 
his eyes. After one keen look at Bartley he reached 
his hand in his pocket, bringing forth a gold cigarette 
case. Slowly and without the slightest trace of nervous- 
ness, he lighted a cigarette, blowing a thin trickle of 
smoke into the air. With a sneer on his face and in a 
voice which was very contemptuous, he spoke. ‘Are 
you crazy?” was the wondering question. 

Bartley half smiled but his voice was cold with an 
edge like steel as he replied, “I have a few complexes, 
Doctor. One of them is over men who kill women; the 
other is directed to all people who deal in drugs.” 
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For a moment the eyes of the two men met and held. 
It was the doctor who turned away first. As he flung 
his cigarette to the floor, I noticed that his hands trem- 
bled a little. Taking a handkerchief from his pocket, 
he wiped the edges of his lips. Then he turned. “I 
think you are crazy,” he sneered. “I don’t even know 
what you are talking about.” 

He paused and pointed in my direction. “That man 
will tell you that on the night of the murder, I never 
left the table at which he was sitting, except to answer 
a telephone call. He must have heard me speaking 
over the wire.” 

Bartley’s voice interrupted him, a cold voice, with- 
out a hint of mercy in its inflection. “I wish you would 
tell me one thing, Doctor. You say you telephoned. 
Pelt here heard you speaking. But what I want to 
know is how you were able to telephone. Pelt told me 
it was nine o’clock when you went to the phone; that is 
true. But at one minute past nine every telephone in 
your section of the city was out of commission. If you 
were talking, no one heard you. In fact they were not 
able to get the police station from your house after the 
murder. Do not tell me you were talking to any one. 
It would have been a fine alibi if the short circuit at 
the power house had not taken place.” 

The doctor’s face whitened as Bartley spoke. At the 
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mention of the telephones being out of order, I saw 
the chief start and a rather foolish expression came over 
his face. For the first time the significance of the fact 
that we had been unable to call the police station after 
the murder came over me; but it was true. Before 
the chief could be reached, some one had gone to the 
police station from the doctor’s house—and had gone 
in a car. Yet there was one thing which puzzled me. 
Bartley might be right, the doctor might have com- 
mitted the murder, but I knew I had heard him talking 
all the time he was in the other room. 

Before any one could speak, there came the harsh 
voice of the doctor. There seemed to be a trace of fear 
in its tones and his general air had changed. “You 
would never get a jury to believe I killed that woman,” 
he retorted. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was Bartley’s cold comment. 
“You see there are a good many things I know of which 
you have not the slightest idea. For instance, I know 
who it was called you on the telephone just before the 
wire went dead. How long do you think Savitr will 
keep his mouth shut? Just as soon as he knows you 
are in trouble he will speak. He would sell his own 
mother to save his skin. And where do you think Savitr 
was at the time the murder took place? He left his own 
house, you know, directly after he called you up.” 
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The shot had told. I saw a nervous twinge sweep 
across the doctor’s face. He glanced quickly around 
the room, wetting his lips before he spoke. Then in a 
defiant tone he growled, “But I don’t know Savitr per- 
sonally.” 

Bartley arose to his feet, going to the small stand 
in the corner. On its surface stood the machine I had 
brought from the telephone office, beside it a loud 
speaker. For a moment he glanced at the box, then 
raised the cover. Then he turned. ‘You were in the 
cell with Savitr for at least one hour this afternoon; you 
two men talked. Not only do I know what you talked 
about, but what is more I can reproduce every word of 
your conversation.” 

As we all turned to look at the square box, I saw the 
doctor half start from his chair. That the man was 
frightened there was no doubt. He had entered the 
room with an air of personal satisfaction which was 
overwhelming. Now he seemed to have become even 
smaller in stature. He slumped down in his chair, star- 
ing at the box with bewildered eyes. 

“This,” remarked Bartley, “is what they call a Tele- 
graphone. It is a rather wonderful machine. You can 
record upon a piece of steel wire every word of a con- 
versation even if it lasts an hour. Better still, you can 
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reproduce at any time the words of the person who was 
talking.” 

He paused, then went on, “Now if one adds to this 
a few things—hides a microphone in the room, you 
accomplish something else. You catch every word of 
the conversation and you record it upon this machine. 
At any time you wish you can reproduce it. Every 
word which passed between you and Savitr is down 
upon the wire in this box. Will you say now you never 
knew him?” 

Our faces were all turned toward the small black box 
upon the stand, but the gaze of the doctor only lasted 
a second. His eyes had lost their sparkle, and the man 
looked older than he had a few moments before. He 
half started to speak only to be prevented by a long 
wailing shriek from a siren whistle somewhere out in 
the street, a whistle whose tones rose and fell. At the 
same moment the telephone in the outer office began 
to ring. 

The chief at the sound of the whistle had hurried 
to the window, turning at the telephone bell. With the 
word ‘Fire” he went to the other room and we heard 
his voice as he talked. Out in the street there came the 
clang of a bell, as the first fire engine went rushing 
down the street. The chief came to the door and in a 
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hurried tone told us he would be back in a moment. 
There was a fire in a dangerous business block, and he 
had to send some of his men to keep order. 

Outside the room there came through the open win- 
dow mingled sounds. The whistle was still shrieking 
forth its cry of danger. There was the sound of voices, 
the shrill yelling of children. Far away we could hear 
the engine of some car, which must have belonged to 
the town fire department by the noise it was making. 
All the regular sounds and excitement which a fire 
causes came to our ears. 

But within all was silence. Carter’s eyes had glanced 
once toward the window, but that was all. Bartley had 
come across from the black box to take the chief’s seat 
behind the desk. No one spoke as the doctor moved 
nervously in his chair. His face was calm though his 
eyes bore a hunted look. One hand lay along the arm 
of the chair the fingers moving nervously up and down. 

The doctor was sitting in the chair nearest the door 
of the outer office. It had not been closed, and was 
wide open. I knew that there was no one there, for 
the chief had been forced to go and answer the tele- 
phone. I saw the doctor’s eyes travel slowly over to 
the door, then pause. The nervous drumming of his 
fingers upon the arm of the chair stopped; his body | 
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became tense. With a sudden leap, he jumped from 
the chair and rushed for the door. In a second he had 
reached it, and with a loud bang he slammed it shut. 

His action had been so unexpected that for an instant 
no one stirred. Then with a leap Carter jumped for 
the door, I after him. As his hand struggled with the 
knob, we gave a shove only to discover that the door 
had been locked. I had noticed a key in the door 
on the many times I had passed between the two 
rooms. Always it had been on the side in the outer 
office. It might have been possible to have wrenched 
the door from the hinges, but with a word Bartley 
motioned to the window. 

The window opened upon the street. It was open, 
with a copper screening nailed along its edges. It was 
the work of but a minute to rip this away and throw 
it to one side. Then, with Bartley in the lead, we all 
climbed through the window, having a drop of but 
four feet to the ground. Scrambling to our feet we 
rushed along the side of the building to the front of 
the courthouse. We reached the steps just as the long 
yellow roadster went swinging around the corner above. 

Tumbling into our car with Carter at the wheel, we 
started after the fleeing car. Just as Carter threw on 
the power, the chief came running out of the police 
station, and we paused long enough for him to tumble 
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into the back seat by my side. As we shifted from 
second into third, Bartley in a few words told him what 
had happened. 

The courthouse stood upon one side of the park half 
way down the further side of the square. The yellow 
car had swung around the corner and gathering speed 
every second, was rushing along the upper side of the 
park. It was about two blocks ahead of us and I had 
no doubt that if given a clear way, it would outdis- 
tance us. But the way was far from clear. The fire 
had brought out hundreds of people, and the streets we 
were going over were filled with cars. Down on the 
other side of the park, the fire signals had brought all 
traffic to the sidewalks. 

The whistle was still shrieking, and I judged the fire 
must be a serious one. Ahead of us, bent low over his 
wheel, we could see the hatless figure of the doctor. He 
was driving at great speed, twisting and turning through 
the crowded traffic with wonderful skill. He turned 
to go down the further side of the park and his car 
seemed to leap into life as ke reached the open street. 

The people on the sidewalk and in the cars had be- 
come aware that something unusual was taking place. 
As we sped along, men turned in their seats to give one 
look at the chief then rose as they watched the car 
ahead. Carter was driving with care, though he was 
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increasing his speed every second. As we swung 
around the corner, we saw the street without a moving 
car upon it, stretching ahead of us. In front going at 
a terrific speed, was the doctor. 

He paid no attention to the traffic lights which were 
set against him, swinging over the intersections without 
slackening. As he rushed along, the people on the side- 
walks turned and looked in astonishment, only to stand 
still as we flashed by a moment later. I knew that if 
the doctor could reach the open country he would be 
able to outdistance us. But I wondered just how he 
could do it. Before the machine could reach the open 
roads, he had the entire city to pass through. And 
just then I saw something. 

Ahead of us the park ended. The street we were on 
formed one side of a square. Below, where it ended, 
three intersecting streets came together. I saw that 
the traffic light was flashing the stop signal. Above 
the roar of our engine I could hear the loud clanging 
of a bell. But traffic signals had no meaning to the 
man in the yellow car. He was approaching the inter- 
sections without any let up in his speed. The clanging 
of the bell was growing louder every second. 

Then I noticed for the first time the fire truck. 
Speeding toward the’ intersections, upon the street 
which ran parallel with the one we were on, was a large 
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hook and ladder. As it rushed over the pavement, its 
brass bell was clanging loudly. Under the traffic sign 
a policeman was wildly gesticulating in our direction, 
dancing around as if he stood upon a hot plate. 

But the doctor paid no attention to the officer. He 
must have noticed the truck for he gave more power 
to his car. It seemed to hesitate a second then leap 
forward with increased speed. Some one from the side- 
walk shouted a warning—a warning which was not 
heeded. As the fire truck started to swing around the 
intersection to head up our street, its driver must have 
noticed for the first time the car speeding toward him. 
He tried vainly to cut in toward the sidewalk—tried 
and succeeded in almost getting out of the way. But 
the truck was long and unwieldy. Before he could 
swing completely around the yellow car struck the rear 
end of his long and heavy machine. 

The doctor had been running at least fifty miles an 
hour. There came to our ears the sound of a terrific 
crash. The fire truck under the impact, staggered, and 
the rear end went slamming around against the side- 
walk. The yellow car hesitated a moment after it 
struck, then with a leap it seemed to jump in the air 
and with a loud crash it fell over on its side. And as 
it fell a dark figure came hurtling out of the seat to 
fly across the road, and then become still upon the side- 
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walk. With the loud squeaking of its brakes, our car 
came to a pause. 

We hurried from our seats to run across the street. 
The fire truck had been stopped, the men climbing 
down its side. The yellow car was a complete wreck, 
its side torn away, the two front wheels wrenched from 
the body. Flames were starting to climb over the back 
end, but we did not pause to look at the car. Instead 
we rushed over to the sidewalk to the still figure in the 
silk suit. 

There is no doubt we all thought when we looked at 
the doctor that he was dead. The silk suit was stained, 
the coat ripped in many places. The face was white, 
the eyes closed. As Bartley bent on his knees to gently 
lift the blood stained head, I thought the man was not 
breathing. The traffic officer, his face white, had 
reached our side and began to drive the people who 
were crowding around, to a distance. 

No one spoke. There was no doubt that the doctor 
was seriously injured. Bartley’s hands slipped softly 
over his body and without lifting his eyes, he slowly 
shook his head. In silence we stood looking down at 
the still face. As we watched the lips moved, there 
came a sigh. Slowly the eyes opened; for a moment 
they looked blankly at, the sky, and there was a pa- 
thetic expression clouded across them. As a twinge of 
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pain passed over the white face, there came an appeal- 
ing look in his eyes. Bartley bent closer as the man’s 
lips moved feebly. What he said I could not tell. The 
voice was very feeble, with long pauses between the 
low whispered words. As his strength gave out, he 
closed his eyes, opening them in a second as he tried to 
struggle upright. There came a sigh, the head slipped 
back upon the sidewalk and the man became still. 

An hour later we walked very silently into the chief’s 
office. No one spoke as we seated ourselves, though 
the four of us lighted our cigars. In the deep silence 
the chief looked at Bartley. The expression on his face 
was an admiring one and in the end his interest got the 
better of him, “Will you tell me what caused you to 
suspect the doctor?” 

Bartley did not reply for a moment. His eyes 
traveled over the room coming to rest upon the chair 
in which only an hour before the man had sat. Then he 
turned to the chief, ‘I suppose the main reason was due 
to the fact that I came into the case a stranger to every 
one concerned. I mean that every fact was new to me, 
and would appear differently than to you, Chief.” 

The chief appeared not to understand him so he ex- 
plained. “The average man when confronted with 
anything unusual, starts out at the wrong end in his 
endeavor to find an explanation. I do just the opposite. 
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Using a little psychology I try to see what happened, 
and to discover what people did—and why. It was 
Pelt who gave me the first idea.” 

“T did!” was my surprised exclamation. 

“Ves,” was the smiling reply. ‘The murder was an 
odd thing. At a dinner, with twelve of the leading 
citizens of the town in the same room, with not one of 
them out of sight, the woman was killed. On the face 
of it, there was nothing unusual, but when Pelt told me 
the story of what took place, two things struck me.” 

He threw his cigar aside as we waited in silence for 
him to continue. ‘The first thing was the telephone 
conversation. What does the average professional man 
—a, gentleman—do when he is called to the telephone? 
He does not, if he knows social usages, allow his guests 
to hear what he says. I was struck by Pelt’s statement 
that the doctor carried on a fifteen minute telephone 
conversation in such a manner that every one of his 
guests could hear him. The natural thing would have 
been to have closed the door. He made no effort to do 
that; instead he allowed the door to remain open and 
what he said to be overheard. That seemed to me odd, 
though it meant, of course, little. Then I began to 
wonder if it was not done purposely.” 

“What for?” asked the chief. 

“That’s what I wondered,” was the reply. “I would 
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have expected the man to have closed the door while 
he talked. He did not, and if he kept it open I decided 
that he wished some one to know he was talking. Later 
I decided it was a pretty good alibi. If he had closed 
the door and later the woman was found murdered, 
some one might have said he did it while he was away 
from the room. But hearing his voice all the time he 
was in the other room, no one would suspect him.” 

“But they heard him talking,” protested the officer. 

Without paying any attention to his remark, Bartley 
swept on: 

“T asked Pelt if he noticed anything unusual while 
the man was talking. He said, ‘Nothing,’ then added 
that there was a silk curtain over the door of the room 
the doctor was in. As he glanced at it he saw it billow 
out into the room, sway a second, then fall back as if 
it had been blown out by a current of air. That was 
the moment the window in the office was opened. Pelt 
tells me that happened almost at the time the doctor’s 
voice stopped speaking.” 

“But, Mr. Bartley,” protested the chief, “they heard 
him talking. We know he killed the woman, he told 
you just before he died, but he could not have done it 
then. They heard him talking over the wire.” 

“Suppose I reconstruct the affair,’ was the retort. 
“Several things which Pelt told me made me suspicious. 
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The open window was one of them. There was no 
reason for the window to be opened. No one had es- 
caped through it. The murderer only had to walk 
through the doors to the open air. They had spring 
locks, and all he had to do was close them. If I had 
been right in thinking that when Pelt saw the curtain 
blow out in the room, it was the moment when the win- 
dow had been opened, it could mean but one thing. 
Some one had opened the window in order to make it 
appear that the murderer had escaped through it. But 
we know that no one could have jumped out without 
leaving footprints in the dirt below the window; there 
were none there.” 

He paused to take a long cigar from his case. After 
it was lighted he continued, “I began to wonder if 
some one in the house had killed the woman. The cook 
and the two maids were beyond suspicion; the butler 
apparently had no chance to do it and what is more, no 
reason. The only person who had left the dining room 
was the doctor, though as you said, they heard his voice. 
But he left the door open while he talked and then the 
curtain blew out into the room.” 

“But I don’t see it—” protested the chief. 

“Let me go further back. You have lived in the 
town for years, Chief, but there are a few things about 
the doctor you do not know. You saw his fine house, 
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his costly cars and you knew about his small sanitarium. 
But you never seemed to observe that the man had 
little practice here, that he did not mingle much in the 
life of the town. In fact I found that the majority of 
the men at the dinner did not know him personally. 
Some of them were much surprised, they told me, when 
they were asked to dine at the house. Only the fact 
that he told them he had a great public project in view 
brought them out. 

“Another thing: the wire I sent to the American 
Medical Association gave me some information from his 
past. He was in trouble six years ago in Baltimore, 
illegal operations and the easy way in which he pre- 
scribed drugs. He went to the coast and was in trouble 
there; then he came here. I believe the dinner was a 
blind. He wanted a good alibi. He invited the leading 
men of the town to be present. While at the table, he 
had a telephone call and in the period he was away, he 
killed the woman.” 

“But they—” began the chief again. 

Bartley smiled. ‘Yes, they heard his voice. But 
what he did was simply like this. He wanted ten min- 
utes for what he was to do. He took one chance— 
that some one would enter the room where he was pre- 
sumed to be telephoning, and discover he was not there. 
What he did I judge was to use a phonograph with 
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some sort of amplification on it. He had made his 
record, and as it talked along, of course, every one 
would think he was in the next room. His mistake, 
which he could not have foreseen, was that the telephone 
service would be out of commission one minute later.” 

“There is no doubt it was,” replied the chief. “They 
had to drive down here to get me.” 

Bartley nodded. ‘Yes. Now let us see if we can 
connect all I have been talking about. The doctor had 
been down here around five years. His sanitarium was 
mostly a blind, his patients drug addicts from the larger 
cities. I have an idea he knew Savitr before he came 
here. When he arrived they started the smuggling in of 
drugs by the use of pigeons. The pigeonry was on the 
doctor’s land and they used about twenty birds. The 
local bootleggers took them out to ship, whenever they 
could get through. I don’t think they knew what the 
birds were for. Of course, there were a number of 
men mixed up in the various ends of the affair. Savitr, 
no doubt, sold cocaine to those he could trust here. 
Then came the night that foolish girl hid behind the 
curtain, and while there she heard the doctor talking to 
Savitr. Her doom was sealed at that moment.” 

“But,” drawled Carter, “it seemed hardly necessary 
to kill her. No doubt she would have joined forces 
with them.” 
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“She was a foolish type of a woman, loving money 
and with a weak will. What she did was try to black- 
mail the doctor. She boasted of getting easy money. 
He must have put her off for a while, and then made 
an appointment the night of the dinner for her to be in 
his office.” 

“But why did she come to Carter’s?”’ was my ques- 
tion. 

He shook his head. “I don’t know. It is my idea 
she had her doubts about the doctor giving her just 
what she wished. She had heard you spoken of, and 
perhaps decided to take no chances of anything going 
wrong. Perhaps even she had decided to tell you what 
she knew. Wecan not besure. The doctor had staged 
things well. He had invited the men to the dinner. 
He knew at what time the girl would be in the office. 
While you were eating, by a preconceived plan with 
Savitr he was called on the telephone. He went to the 
room, left the door open and after the first words, 
switched on his phonograph. While the record talked 
on, he went to the office and suddenly killed the girl. 
Remember he was a doctor and knew where to strike.” 

The chief half nodded, though I saw that he was still 
a little doubtful. Seeing his expression, Bartley arose 
from his chair and went over to the box on the stand. 
He fumbled with it a moment, then turned to face us. 
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“This machine is rather modern, but I added several 
new things. A friend of mine awhile ago was showing 
me what he had done with one of these recording af- 
fairs. He added several stages of radio amplification, 
attaching a loud speaker. It records upon a steel wire 
anything spoken into it. We had the radio man run a 
wire to the room above and hide several microphones 
in the walls. When the doctor called on Savitr, their 
conversation was recorded upon the wire. All I have 
to do is to turn it on and you will hear what was said. 
_ You had better come close for the loud speaker will not 
fill the room.” 

We arose from our chairs, crowding around the ma- 
chine. With a pair of ear phones on his head, Bartley 
passed a switch and the wire began to move. It ran 
rapidly from one spool, through a little moving bit of 
metal, to be wound upon the other spool. For a mo- 
ment he listened, then remarked, “I won’t run off the 
whole conversation, but listen to this.” 

He fumbled with another switch, throwing off his 
ear phones. In a moment a voice came from the 
speaker. Though it was hard to distinguish the inflec- 
tion, I could tell that it was Savitr speaking: ‘““You see 
the mess I am in. What are you going to do?” 

Silence for a moment, broken only by something 
squeaking in the machine. Then came the deep voice 
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of the doctor, and it seemed uncanny as I remembered 
the man was dead. 

“Just sit tight. They will have hard work to prove 
anything.” 

“That is easy for you to say,” was the retort, and the 
voice seemed angry. “You are all right. There is no 
suspicion of any sort resting on your shoulders. But 
I tell you one thing. I am not going to jail for ten 
years and let you get away with it.” 

“Get away with what?” the machine rumbled on. 

“You know what I mean. You killed that girl.” 

The sound of the reply grew louder as if the speaker 
had raised his voice. “No one can prove it.” 

“Maybe not. But I tell you it’s up to you to spend 
some coin to get me out. If you do that I will keep 
still.” 

With a sudden gesture, Bartley switched off the ma- 
chine and it became silent. The chief stood looking at 
it as if he could not believe what he had heard. As he 
turned, Bartley commented, “There is a good deal more 
on that wire. In fact all they said. It will send 
Savitr up for some years, for they discussed the entire 
matter. What is more I think he will tell all he knows 
in the end. You can keep that steel wire forever, and 
always it will repeat what was recorded upon it. And 
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if you want to, you can wipe the conversation off in 
five minutes by reversing the switch.” 

The chief gave another glance at the machine and 
shook his head. Then as we stood silent, he asked, 
“Was it blackmail, Mr. Bartley?” 

“No doubt. The doctor was one of those more or 
less unbalanced types, with brains enough but no moral 
qualities. He saw the large amount of easy money he 
had been making, about to vanish; and all because of a 
foolish woman. In order to shut her mouth he killed 
her. The entire affair had, of course, several novel 
features. The method of bringing in the dope was 
new—the use of pigeons. Though of course each bird 
could only bring in a small amount, yet it mounted up. 
The idea of staging a dinner and using the guests for 
an alibi was new.” 

“But you can’t prove that he used a phonograph,” 
the chief protested. 

Bartley smiled. ‘We do not need to be able to prove 
it. We know he killed the woman. We know what 
caused him to open the window. We know he did not 
talk over the telephone, because the entire line in that 
section of the city was out of order at the time Pelt 
heard his voice. But Pelt did hear his voice. You must 
remember also that most of those men were not very 
familiar with the doctor’s voice at that. If they heard 
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him speaking when he was not there, he had to use 
some sort of a record. Anyway your leading music 
store told me he had bought several blank recording 
records. There is not a doubt in my mind but that 
was what he used.” 

There came silence again and Bartley walked across 
the room to the desk; upon its surface lay his hat. As 
he took it, we followed his example. The chief went 
out to our car with us, and tried to express his gratitude. 
As we climbed into the machine Bartley leaned out of 
the window to say, “Chief, if I were you I would get 
that road house closed up at once. Some one there 
must have been mixed up in this affair. Close it up.” 

As the chief nodded, Carter started the engine and 
we drove away. It was growing late and we still had 
to have our dinner. No one spoke as we drove down 
the tree lined streets and in the end turned down the 
road to the cottage. The car in the garage, we went 
into the house, only to be told by the housekeeper that 
dinner would be served in a few moments. In the end 
we went out on the veranda to await her call. 

Darkness had fallen. The moon was climbing up 
over the water’s edge, casting a dancing film of light 
across the sea. Down on the lawn the fireflies darted 
back and forth like sparkling stars. The dog came 
leaping around the veranda and climbed clumsily into 
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Bartley’s lap. Far down the shore the lighthouse 
flashed for a moment, then became dark, only to flash 
forth again. The day had ended. 

In the silence I leaned back in my chair, tired and 
a bit bewildered. Then Carter’s voice spoke in the 
dimness. “It is hard to think, John, that the doctor 
should have been the type of man he was.” 

There came no reply for a while. Then Bartley 
spoke, his voice grave and thoughtful, “The older I get, 
Carter, the less surprised I am by what people do. 
After all we have little right to judge folks. We never 
know the strings which pull them to and fro. We are 
not able to understand why one man runs straight, 
while another man with more ability has a twisted 
brain. Of course it is all a matter of heredity, of edu- 
cation and such things. But I have stopped feeling 
angry at what people do, at the mistakes they make, 
the sorrow they cause society. Instead I feel a little 
sorry for them.” heey 

Carter did not reply for a moment. Then with a 
little laugh he said, “That, of course, is true. There is 
one bad thing though, about the entire affair.” 

“What is that?” Bartley drawled. 

“Pelt will write another book,” was Carter’s chuckle. 

I started to make some protest, only to have Carter 
say, “If you do, Pelt, I will give you a title.” 
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He paused as we waited for the answer. Before he 
spoke he lighted a cigarette. I saw its red tip glow 
faintly in the darkness. Then as he removed it from 
his lips he turned to me, “‘A good title, Pelt.” 

_ “What,” I demanded. 
His voice came floating out of the darkness: 
“Flying Clues.” 


THE END 
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